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CULTIVATION OF HARDY ROSES. 
fP\HERE are over two hundred species of the 
I rose described in botanical works, but our 
almost innumerable garden varieties have been 
obtained from only a dozen or fifteen species, 
which by cultivation, by hybridizing, and cross- 
breeding have produced almiost endless shades of 
color and habit of growth. As much confusion 
exists in the nursery-men’s catalogues as to their 
roper classification, we will notice some of the 
Feading species from which our garden varieties 
have originated, giving their most striking pecul- 
iarities. This will enable ama- 
teur growers to determine which 
is the most proper. of the differ- 
ent modes of cultivation which 
we shall describe to apply to the 
varieties they may grow. 

Rosa damascena, the Damascus 
or damask rose, is of Syrian ori- 
gin. All of this tribe have rough 
spiny shoots, leather-like leaves, 
and long reflexed sepals or calyx 
leaves. They have a robust habit 
of growth and large flowers, most- 
ly in the lighter shades of red. 
It is from this species and its va- 
rieties, crossed with others, that 
the so-called hybrid perpetual or 
remontant roses were derived. 
Although free growers, they do 
not require severe pruning. The 
old “ four-seasons” rose of.the 
gardens is a type of its varieties. 

R. centifolia, the hundred- 
leaved, Provence, or cabbage 
rose, is a native of the Eastern 
Caucasus, The sepals or calyx 
leaves in this species are not re- 
flexed; the flowers are mostly 
globular in form, with large pet- 
als, very double, and somewhat 
drooping, the flower stems not 
being as strong as in most of the 
other species ; they are generally 
exquisitely fragrant. Among the 
many varieties of this species is 
a section of very dwarf growth 
and free habit of blooming. This 
species has been largely hybrid- 
ized with other species; and a 
very large number of garden va- 
rieties produced. According as 
to what they were crossed with 
does their habit of growth take 
its character: some are very vig- 
orous, and should be pruned but 
little; others are more delicate 
in growth, and require close prun- 
ing. They all require rich soil 
and high cultivation. The old 
cabbage-rose of our grandmoth- 
ers’ gardens and the moss-rose 
belong to this section. 

R. gallica, the French or offic- 
inal rose, is a native of France, 
Italy, and Caucasus. This rose 
is of very robust growth and erect 
habit. The flowers are generally 
high-colored, large, very double, 
and borne on stiff, erect foot- 
stalks, but do not have the fra- 
grance of the hundred -leaved 
rose ; but this is increased by dry- 
ing, while that of the damask rose 
is almost destroyed in that proc- 
ess. Nearly all of the hardy vari- 
egated roses are derived from this 
species.. All the varieties from 
this:species require high cultiva- 
tion and liberal pruning. 

R. spinosissima, the Seotch rose, is a native of 
Scotland, Caucasus,:and many parts of Europe. 
It is a dwarf, compact-growing bush, with creep- 
ing roots, and very spiny, and the double-flower- 
ing varieties were formerly much grown in our 
gardens, but are now seldom if ever seen, it 
having gone- out of fashion, which is to be regret- 
ted, as it came into bloom very early in the season, 
and was exceedingly fragrant, with flowers rath- 
er small, but globular and very double. It re- 
quires very little pruning, and will thrive in poor, 

sandy soil where other roses will not. 

R. alba, the white rose, is a native of the cen- 


| 


| 


tral parts of Europe, and is also found in Cochin 
China. The foliage of this species has a glau- 


|} cous appearance, as though covered with a fine 


gray powder ; the shoots have scarcely any spines. 
There are no high-colored varieties of this spe- 


| cies. They are mostly of moderate growth, and 


require rather close pruning. 
R. rubiginosa is the sweet-brier rose, of which 


| there are several double varieties, some of which 
| have quite high-colored flowers. 


| 


! 


R. lutea is the yellow rose of the north. of 
Italy; of this there are three double varieties. 
The well-known Harrison’s yellow is one of these, 





Fig. 1.—Drap p’Eré Patetor.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 17-24. 


| and is easily grown. The Persian yellow re- 
quires to be budded:on a sweet-brier or Manettii 
stock to succeed well. It does best in a rather 
moist, poor soil, and.should not be much pruned. 
There is another double yellow rose, from Syria 
or the Levant, known as R. sulphurea, which is 
searcely worth growing, as it seldoms opens its 
buds. 

R. alpina is the Boursault rose of our gardens ; 





ble, red shoots, and is well adapted for training 
against fences and out-buildings, It will grow in 








almost any soil, and requires but little pruning 
except shortening back a little. 

R. rubifolia is our well-known prairie rose. Its 
varieties are all strong growers, but should be but 
moderately pruned. 

R. arvensis, the Ayrshire rose, is a climbing 
rose of rapid growth, very hardy, and will do well 
where other roses will scarcely grow. The vari- 
eties of this species are well adapted for covering 
walls, arbors, and similar structures. 

From these different species, crossed and recross- 
ed with each other, have originated various classes 
of hybrids, which have been classified as follows: 








Fig. 2.—Drar p’Eré Paretor.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 17-24. 


Hybrid Provence Roses.—These are derived from 
the Provence and French roses. Generally they 
produce large, well-formed, and very fragrant 
flowers, and are strong growers; hence they are 
very suitable for growing on poles or pillars. 
They only produce flowers once in the season. 
They are of easy culture, and should be but mod- 
erately pruned. é 

Hybrid China Roses.—These are derived from 


it is a native of the Alps and the south of France. | the Provence and French roses crossed with the 
It is a sort of half-running rose, with long, flexi- | China, noisette, and tea-scented roses, but in so 


doing have lost the ever-blooming character of 
the last, They are very vigorous growers, and 





make superb pillar roses, having flowers of large 


| size, fine form, very full, and of exquisite color- 


ing. They require to be well thinned out in 
pruning 

Hybrid Bourbon Roses —These are obtained 
from the Provence and French roses, crossed with 
the Bourbon rose instead of the China or tea- 
scented. They are remarkable for the exquisite 
form of the flowers, some of which are elegantly 
cup-shaped, and have greater substance of petals 
than the hybrid China. They are also more 
abundant bloomers; the foliage too is heavier 
and stronger. + They require to be very closely 
pruned. 

Hybrid Perpetuals, or Remon- 
tants —These are derived from 
all sorts of crossing and recross- 
ing, until it is difficult to tell defi 
nitely from what particular spe- 
cies they were derived. It jsa 
misnomer to call them perpet- 
uals in this country, for unless 
the parentage of the damask or 
four-seasons rose predominates 
in them, they do not produce 
flowers more than once a year 
When that parentage predomi 
nates, they will produce flow- 
ers a second time toward the 
autumn. Owing to their mixed 
parentage, they vary much in 
regard to hardiness, habit of 
growth, mode of flowering, and re- 
quirements of cultivation. Some 
require close pruning, and others 
should be pruned but slightly. 

Damask perpetuals havea large 
infusion of parentage from the 
China rose. They are of mod- 
erate growth, very fragrant, of a 
very bushy habit, and do better 
when grafted than when on their 
own roots. They require a very 
rich, rather stiff soil and close 
pruning 

Perpetual Scotch roses are hy. 
brids between the Scotch rose and 
the damask perpetuals, Only 
two or three really good sorts 
have been produced ; these com- 
mence biooming early in the sea- 
son, and under proper treatment 
will produce flowers at intervals 
until October. 

Perpetual moss-roses are da 
rived from the Provence moss- 
roses crossed with the four-sea- 
They are but poor 
growers, and require very high 





sons rose. 


cultivation, rich soil, and severe 
pruning to make them succeed 
well. 

Almost all the roses imported 
into this country from Europe 
are budded on the sweet-brier or 
Manettii stock, as this gives them 
a stronger growth. What are 
called standards are grafted on 
stocks four to five feet high, but 
they are perfectly worthless in 
this climate, and it is only throw 
ing away money to buy them, as 
the hot sun in. summer and the 
dry, cold winds of our winters 
kill the stock in a year or two. 
What are called dwarfs, or those 
budded within three to six inches 
= of the ground, do better, but as 
they are continually throwing up 
suckers from the stock, they re- 
quire constant attention to cut 
them out, for if left to grow, they 
| so impoverish the top as soon to destroy it. We 
| therefore recommend the growing only of such 

sorts as can be grown on their own roots; these 

all our leading nursery-men can furnish, as in this 
country they are now seldom grown in any other 
way. 

Roses are all gross feeders, and require a liber 
al supply of manure, which, however, should be 
well: rotted before being dug in. It should not 
be dug in with a spade, as the roots are thereby 
cut off, and much injury thus done to the plant ; 
it should therefore be done with a spading-fork 
Two to three inches of mulching manure should 
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be laid on the surface as far as the roots extend; 
for the rose delights in a cool, moist soil, loams 
suiting it best. They should be pruned in Feb- 
ruary or early in March every year. When the 
shoots are very strong, prune them back one- 
fourth or one-third their length ; if not strong, 
cut them back to one-half their length. The 
buds on these shoots will then push and produce 
blooms. At the next season these secondary 
shoots should be cut back to two or three buds, 
when they will again produce blooming shoots. 
The third season the shoot which has thus pro- 
duced two crops of flowers should be cut clean 
out close to the surface of the ground, as it will 
seldom produce good flowers the third year. By 
proper attention to manuring, and thus encour- 
aging strong new growth, and pruning as thus di- 
rected, rose-bushes can be grown to a large size 
and made to produce fine flowers for fifteen or 
twenty years. 

Roses are much troubled with what are known 
as the rose-bug, the rose-slug, and aphides, both 
green and black. To destroy the first, syringe 
the plants with a solution of whale-oil soap. The 
slug destroys the under side of the leaf, and can 
be destroyed by dredging the under side of the 
leaves with powdered white he!lebore, taking care 
not to inhale it, as it produces convulsive sneez- 
ing. The aphides are readily destroyed by dip- 
ping the ends of the shoots ‘n strong tobacco 
water, to which sufficient soft soap has been add- 
ed to make it slightly glutinous. 

The best season for transplanting roses, if 
from the open ground, is in October, but they 
will succeed if planted very early in the spring. 
When transplanted from pots, the spring is the 
best time to do it; if done in the autumn, they 
are liable to be thrown out of the ground. 

In making a selection of sorts from the re- 
montant class always choose the strong-growing 
sorts, or those having a strong infusion of the 
four-seasons stock, as they are more likely to 
produce flowers in the autumn, and the flowers 
are generally larger and finer than the other hy- 
brids. Avoid those having a large predominance 
of China rose stock, as they are generally feeble 
growers, liable to mildew, and entirely lose their 
ever-blooming character when hybridized with 
other species. 
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THE PRESENT. 


T is a singular thing that the present is 
something which the most of us are al- 
ways scouting. The past lies in an inwrap- 
ping mist that hides all pettiness, all daily 
annoyance, and leaves only the salient facts 
of pleasure or displeasure plainly apparent, 
and has about it in our fancy some of the 
sacred character with which we surround 
the dead. The future, too, wears a halo 
rimmed with joyous expectancy, and is a 
Delectable Land gilded in a sunlight of pos- 
sibility. But the present—that is, the here 
and now—is our every-day life, is dull and 
commonplace, and worth little. What we 
might have done in the past we regard with 
a certain fondness; what we may do in the 
future, with eager anticipation; what we 
can do in the present, with doubt and dis- 
gust. Never do to-day what you can put 
off till to-morrow, is a reversal of the ancient 
maxim that goes to the heart of too many 
of us. We are too apt to have that con- 
tempt for to-day which we have for all fa- 
miliar things, and we disregard its oppor- 
tunities, just as we think, in piping days of 
peace, that we could have done so much bet- 
ter if we had been born in a stirring time; 
or in war times, that we “should have come 
to something” if we had had the opportu- 
nities that peace affords; just as we think, 
if our surname is Situ, that it would have 
been very different with us if we had been 
born MoNTMORENCYs or GROSVENORS; if we 
are poor, that with wealth we could have 
sprung upward as the vaulter flies with the 
upward impulsion of the spring-board; if 
we are rich, that perhaps poverty would 
have spurred us to a worthy exertion. 
There aro few of us that willingly take 
to-day by the handle and turn it to its uses, 
few of us who think of it as having any 
available handle at all. Yet if we so fre- 
quently fail to habituate ourselves to the 





duties of the moment, when to-morrow is 
to-day, shall we regard it as any better 
worth, or do any more wisely with the new 
possession? And yet we all know, or ought 
to know, that if we are going to do any thing 
with to-morrow, we must be making ready 
to-day. When to-morrow comes rising over 
us, it may be as full of opportunities as the 
cloud is of lightnings, but if we have not 
our kite ready to fly and our key to flash, 
we shall draw none of those lightnings down. 

But while, on the one hand, this disre- 
gard and waste of the present is a positive 
injury and loss to ourselves, on the other 
hand, it involves a peculiar selfishness, a sort 
of psychological anomaly, that is seldom 
guessed or considered. We delay the dis- 
agreeable duty, put off the laborious effort, 
till to-morrow, for what reason? Because 
to-morrow is another country, another cli- 
mate, an unknown region, and because the 
person of to-morrow is quite another person 
from the person of to-day—so very much 
another that the person of to-day saves him- 
self all the difficulty and trouble possible 
by pushing it over to the person of to-mor- 
row. It is only another form of that self- 
ishness which we exhibit when we indulge 
ourselves in any license, in any pleasure of 
the present, for which we know to-morrow 
will bring in a heavy price and penalty for 
us to pay. The person of to-day is to have 
the license and the pleasure, the person of 
to-morrow must pay the penalty. It is 
only another form of that terrible selfish- 
ness which allows the parent to practice a 
self-indulgence which shall some day ruin 
the child, who does not inherit any share 
of the pleasure of that self-indulgence, but 
only the ruin of its penalty. 

But the selfishness of this evasion of the 
present rises into more metaphysical regions. 
The folly of it is something that even the 
simplest thinker can hardly fail to see. For 
the present is all that we certainly have, 
and to let it slip by unimproved is to make 
ourselves so much the poorer, since the mo- 
ment that we improve is ours forever, but 
the moment that we do not seize, do not im- 
prove, escapes us, has nothing to do with us, 
never enriches us, never was, indeed, so far 
as we are concerned, and our life is by that 
much the more blank. The present is as 
safe as time; to-morrow is as vague as eter- 
nity. Eternity may have its own uses; we 
know nothing about them; it is among in- 
finite things, and we are among finite. The 
uses of time we know well, and that one of 
them is to make ourselves round and com- 
plete as a star for our course through that 
infinity. 

“ Ages past the soul existed ; 
Here an age ’tis resting merely, 
And hence fleets again for ages.” 

The poet BROWNING, in some of his verses, 
speaks of this world and this life as some- 
thing that sets the scene, as one might say, 
of this particular portion of the drama of 
our soul’s existence; and that act incom- 
pletely rendered, the whole drama fails of 
perfection. Suppose, for instance, it were 
the stage set merely for the love scene of 
the drama; were that lost, then the whole 
thing would want point and meaning, and 
the soul be by that much the more barren. 

“Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses, if you choose it, 


But this life’s end and this love bliss 
Have been lost here.” 


It would be but a poor and material sup- 
position, though, to conjecture that the world 
were only the resting-place for spirits on the 
wing, pausing but long enough for that one 
experience, however great, however beauti- 
ful, it may be. To the young it might pos- 
sibly seem a charming fancy; they do not 
give the world for love, but have an idea, 
indeed, that the world was given them for 
love; and in that view they certainly can 
not be accused of not improving the pres- 
ent, which is the world. But love, the love 
of man and woman, is merely one wondrous 
phase of our soul’s existence, like the ray 
that sparkles in the brilliant jet of some 
special color as the crystal takes the light. 
Love of a better kind, the love of fellow- 
men, the love of man and God, is the very 
medium, indeed, that surrounds us and gives 
us communication, atom by atom, with the 
universe, that will accompany us forever, it 
is to be hoped. And there are far other-pur- 
poses apparent in life than the wedding of 
twin souls. For since this love is the to- 
day of youth and the yesterday of age, it 
can not be the present of any other era, and 
one era deserves as much of fate as the oth- 
er. But whatever the present be, whether 
the time to love or the time to hate, the 
time to weep or the time for rejoicing, it is 
only those that live in it that can do any 
thing with it. And they who forget all its 
claims, and live only in the future, live only 
to and for the future. Even those who make 
a religious point of it, as if the future were 
a thing any dearer to the Creator than the 
present, are quite as unwise as they who 





risk every thing on the die of the passing mo- 
ment. “This world is all a fleeting show,” 
says the one side. “ Let us eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die,” says the 
other. And the one side forgets that God 
lives in His world, and that it is not theirs 
to contemn it or to deride a portion of His 
work, and the other side forgets that “ this 
mortal shall put on immortality.” 








A MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


IASHION often seems, on a cursory glance 
that does not look for the raison @étre, 
but a mere mockery of itself, always repeat- 
ing its own styles, and playing many modu- 
lations on one theme. And never has this 
seemed to be more the case than at the pres- 
ent time, when the tendency is constantly 
toward the styles of a hundred years ago, 
and on every hand we see an approach to 
the forms that enforce a constant Centennial 
reminiscence. 

Our young girls found how very becoming 
to their first bloom were the MarTHA WASH- 
INGTON caps and kerchiefs at the various 
Centennial tea parties of the winter; our ma- 
trons found that the silvered hair and the 
pale tint of the withered cheek, sweet as a 
rose that is pressed in a book, were never 
better dressed than in this same simple gear; 
our belles found that powdered hair and 
patches were as bewitching in the existing 
era as in the vanished one; while the fancy 
balls of the Centennial idea that allowed 
people to appear in their great-grandmoth- 
ers’ genuine apparel, whenever they had it 
to appear in, finished off the whole charm of 
the conceit. At one of these balls given this 
winter in Virginia, and at others, indeed, in 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and various 
other places, the collateral and lineal de- 
scendants of the WASHINGTONS, SCHUYLERS, 
MoONROES, ADAMSES, LEES, Masons, SULLI- 
VANS, and many of the other old names of 
the republic, appeared in the very garments 
that their ancestors had worn on similar oc- 
casions, the small-clothes and knee-buckles 
of Patrick HENRY, the brocades and laces 
of ELEANOR Custis; and the tout ensemble 
brought back the long-buried scene as no 
common fancy ball, however brilliant, with 
here an antique lady and there a modern 
one, with here a mythological idea and 
there a Satanic one, could attempt todo. It 
gave no broken picture, but the whole view 
of the old time itself; and the chapeaux and 
swords and the gallantry of the gentlemen, 
the brocades, almost as stiff as stamped leath- 
er, the powder and pomanders and the state- 
ly grace of the dames, lent one many a wish 
that with the reviving dress some desirable 
traits of the people of the old régime were 
with us once again. Doubtless we have as 
good traits of our own; but our own good 
traits and theirs too would be none too 
many. 

But for our modern every-day uses, and 
the exigencies of our vastly different civili- 
zation, the antique dress would not at all 
answer in full adoption. Our women of to- 
day could hardly thread the streets in com- 
fort, and pursue the thousand and one occu- 
pations that have opened to them since this 
century began, in the dress of their great- 
grandmothers. That was a dress devised 
for woman as a house ornament, and not as 
a winner of bread and an earner of liveli- 
hood. Yet in spite of that and similar facts, 
it is singular how the caprice of the fashions 
of the day is playing with the idea of this 
old costume, has taken up portions of it, and 
while modifying it in a score of respects, is 
yet maintaining a shadowy resemblance to 
it. We do not have the short waist, ending 
just under the arms, indeed ; instead of that 
we have adopted a medieval corselet, with 
the long bones and buckram extending be- 
low the hips, such as ladies wore in the days 
of chivalry—a feminine adaptation of the 
knights’ coat of mail; but in other regards 
we approach with some faithfulness the 
model of one hundred years ago. We have 
the high comb and the Greek knot of hair, 
and sometimes the powder and love-locks ; 
we have the long-armed gloves and the el- 
bow sleeve and the high-heeled shoe, the 
broad-brimmed hat and plume, and the close- 
clinging skirt. If the skirts do not hang so 
scantly to the form as those of the far-gone 
generation did, if they are worn over more 
than one under-garment, and are not damp- 
ened when on the person to make them as- 
sume the folds of the draperies of nymphs, it 
is because we have done with a great deal of 
nonsense, and have found out some laws of 
self-protection ; and where our ancestresses’ 
one aim was to be merely beautiful objects in 
the eyes of our ancestors, and to please them 
only, we, not by any means disdaining to be 
beautiful objects when that is possible to 
us, have discovered that it is also allowable 
to please ourselves; and thus fashion seems 
to find it sufficient for her purposes to sug- 
gest the same idea, to give the same out- 

lines, without following the whole pattern 
too slavishly. 





Still there is no foretelling what the sum- 
mer may do for us; and although we hardly 
expect to see a revival of the huge flat or 
the coal-scuttle bonnet that let us look at 
beauty “down a Leghorn lane,” as SaxE 
says, yet let no one be surprised if the long 
graceful veil, the lovely mantle, and the 
dazzling “picnic mitts” shall be seen, mak- 
ing the picture more complete as their wear- 
ers wander through the mazes of the Cen- 
tennial. And whether in the guise of this 
century or of another, youth and beauty will 
always be youth and beauty; and even if 
the ancient Leghorn return upon us, it can 
comfort itself with the old distich : 

“Poor Anne’s bonnet !|— 


More eyes look in it 
Than ever look on it!” 





WELCOME REST. 


FTER the storm, the calm; after the 
leaf, the fall; after action, rest. Na- 
ture arranges all these successions to her 
mind, and Nature has her own way as much 
in the sequences of artificial life, when, aft- 
er the winter gayeties, comes Lent. Surely 
the great system of the Church formularies, 
prepared to meet all the emergencies of life, 
meets this one perfectly in commanding, 
after a round of exhausting pleasures, the 
head to bend and receive the scattered ash- 
es, while it rings in the hour of prayer. 

It is a rest, indeed, that should be welcome 
to every votary of pleasure, and doubly wel- 
come to the votary of duty, who has then 
the great formal opportunity of the relig- 
ious year to proclaim her following, to share 
the forty days of her Master’s fast, and offer 
her chief pleasures on the sacrificial altar. 
Doubtless it is so, and Providence only 
smiles back upon her in giving her a new 
lease of health in the observance of the sac- 
rifice. 

Society is a very charming thing: the re- 
union of kindred souls in scenes made as 
lovely as artifice can make them; we our- 
selves always at our best, and conscious of 
it; with every enjoyment to pass the time— 
pleasure, excitement, admiration, the dance, 
the opera, the theatre, the drive. But it is 
life in too concentrated a form, like the 
nourishment where nothing goes to waste, 
and which, while it enriches the blood, 
causes the atrephy of certain of the organs. 
The experiment having been tried of feed- 
ing guinea-pigs with sugar alone, it was 
found that the little creatures lived a short 
space of time, and then those that did not 
die became blind. Too long and too undi- 
luted a diet of gay life would be no better 
for the soul than the undiluted saccharine 
matter was for the unfortunate animal ; and 
it is a merciful arrangement that, after the 
faculties have received sufficient stimulus 
and the senses sufficient enjoyment, puts an 
end to it all with the total and arbitrary 
change of habit that the Lenten season 
brings. Then the swift rout is succeeded 
by the quiet life, the nightly revel by the 
morning walk, the call of charity, the house- 
hold duty, the neglected book, and the per- 
formance of all those little acts postponed 
when the days only waited on the nights to 
bring the next one round. Then we have 
time to recall the fact that there are those 
less favored by fate than ourselves; then 
we have time to put ourselves in our ene- 
mies’ place and see what their justification 
may be; then we have time to look over 
our own lives and learn what has been 
amiss, to make new resolutions, and indulge 
them a little while before we begin to break 
them; then we have time to enter on the 
search for those less favored ones, if they 
are not at our door, and to do what we may 
toward striking the balance in this life that 
death will strike at last when the earth is 
cast upon us. If the Lenten season had no 
other virtues, it would be well worth while, 
were it only for such work as this which it 
daily brings. 

“Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 
Unto the hungry soul. 
It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate, 
To circumcise thy life.” 

But apart from its religious uses, apart 
from the uses to which it may be put by 
mind and soul, it has its undeniable physic- 
al uses; and there is not a medical man in 
our cities who does not hail it as his best 
auxiliary in the treatment of the body. 
Nothing social, nothing difficult, nothing 
laborious, is expected of one then; whatev- 
er of the sort is done has to make some plea 
for its existence; one has the absolute lib- 
erty of rest. Rest! There are few who re- 
alize that they need it till they are too near- 
ly dead to receive it, who know any thing 
of its blessedness till its bitter need is burn- 
ed in upon the very soul. In the power of 
pumbers to confer it where its want is felt 
the most, few dream of-exercising the pow- 
er; and when we may receive it at last, we 
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are eager to be up and doing, lest the sword 
rust in the scabbard. Rest! Blessed be the 
period that brings it to the devotee of fash- 
ion or to the devotee of religion! The late 
generation knew no finer synonym for heav- 
en; and we read to-day, on many a com- 
mon grave’s headstone, as the expression 
of all the fulfilled glories of the Apocalypse 
and the raptures of eternity, the sweet 
words, “Entered into rest.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


“ (-\PENINGS” at the fashionable millinery es- 

tablishments decide the fashions in spring 
bonnets. Cream-colored chip bonnets prevail, 
but the partiality for dressy black bonnets will 
not permit black chip and black lace bonnets to 
be given up. The shapes are of medium size 
and graceful outline, with large crowns, close 
ears, and high fronts, made by a slightly rolling 
brim. Some have chip crowns with silk fronts, 
while others have chip brims with crowns of 
Brussels net or of silk; there are also dark-col- 
ored brims with white crowns. The bonnets are 
all worn quite far back on the head, and have 
an ample trimming, though this is so simply ar- 
ranged that it is again possible for ladies to do 
some of their millinery at home. The trim- 
mings are folds, large careless knots, and bows 
made of soft bias silk; either gros grain or the 
satin d’Afrique is used by the best milliners. 
This bias silk surrounds the crown in easy folds 
—not twisted nor in set pleats—but as careless- 
ly as if placed there hurriedly, or else it trims 
only the top, left side, and back, while flowers 
or a demi-long ostrich plume curl over the right 
side. It is most stylish to have no silk pendent 
loops behind, but to have drapery of cream-col- 
ored lace or else flowers. This lace is used in 
profusion, excelled only by the abundant lavish- 
ness with which flowers are placed sometimes in 
a wreath all around the crown, sometimes in 
touffes on the crown, and again in a trail behind. 
The scarfs of lace described in previous numbers 
are knotted in two loops with two uneven ends, and 
attached below the crown or upon it. The brim 
of the bonnet is faced both outside and in with 
the trimming silk laid on in a bias fold and 
edged with two or three small piping folds. The 
fold outside the brim is about an inch wide, and 
must be only a smooth flat band put on with 
blind stitches. The face trimming consists of a 
large loose knot of .ilk filling the inside just 
above the forchead, with .oosé soft bands at the 
side, and sometimes a cluster of flowers or a lit- 
tle écru lace. Two very streamers of rib- 
bon pendent behind remain popular on the dressy 
bonnets of young ladies; these are most usually 
of cardinal red or of :ream-color, as these two 
shades are more used than all others, and are 
now considered appropriate ontrasts with near- 
ly all colors, Valenciennes lace “dipped” to 
give it a creamy tint is much used with pale blue 
and with pink trimmings. 

For dress hats the most dressy-looking have 
nearly all the accessories in the prevailing cream- 
color, thus giving a light hat that looks almost 
white. Sometimes a cluster of dark-colored flow- 
ers adds character to the pale chapeau: thus a 
cream-colored chip, with cream silk, cream lace, 
and cream-colored ostrich plume, will have a sin- 
gle bunch of dark damask rose-buds nearly blown, 
or else a cluster of dark green leaves, or perhaps 
the old favorite bunch of scarlet poppies. 

Black lace hats are of Brussels net, without 
dots, trimmed with Chantilly lace and with cream- 
colored silk and syringa, daffodils, or some small 
white blossoms. Few colors are used with black 
lace, the cream or white trimmings being most 
in favor, Black chip hats have also cream white 
silk and écru lace for trimmings. Virot, as usu- 
al, sends out elegant “all-black” hats. These are 
of fine chip, with curved folds and facings of 
black gros grain, a black ostrich plume curling 
over the crown, a Chantilly barbe draped behind, 
and held by a buckle of cut steel and red gold. 
The face trimming is a knot of black silk, bright- 
ened by two pale pink wax-like roses, 

Satin straw rough-finished bonnets are chosen 
for second-best bonnets by ladies who have a va- 
riety of hats. They are trimmed most effectively 
with cream-colored silk, lace, and scarlet poppies, 
or else with black silk and cream-colored lace. 
In the latter case they are worn with the new 
handsome black silk costumes that are trimmed 
with creamy lace. 


KID GLOVES, 


Spring importations of kid gloves represent ex- 
treme shades of color, showing very light tints for 
dressy wear, and the darkest shades for general 
occasions. Brown is the foundation of the lar- 
gest part of the importations, beginning with seal 
brown—now shown for the first time in kid gloves 
—through the yellowish Centennial brown up to 
écru and cream shades. Among the stylish col- 
ors for dark gloves that will be chosen to match 
the darkest hue of costumes are the ink shades, 
some of which have a blue cast, others are pur- 
ple, and others are iron gray; these are even 
darker than the invisible shades of last season. 
Nut shades are also seen in variety, and are label- 
ed walnut, chestnut, filbert, etc. For semi-dress 
are soft neutral tints, peculiar shades of drab with 
pink tinges, tolu, putty-color, and various wood 
tints. For visiting and dressy carriage toilettes 
the cream shades predominate, as they can be 
worn with costumes of any color. Among other 
light hues are pale grays with blue tinges; the 
green-grays are passé, The best gloves are with- 
out ornamental stitching, are welted with white 
around the wrists, and are so long-wristed that 
they require three or four buttons to fasten them ; 
evening gloves extend far up the arm, and are 
fastened by from six to twelve buttons, Gloves 





are not reduced in price, and importers say it is 
not probable that they will be. Those with welt- 
ed hands, fastened by two buttons, are $2, while 
the mere stylish plain glove is $2 25; three-but- 
toned gloves are $2 65; those with four buttons 
are $3; with six buttons, $3 50; with ten but- 
tons, $5; and with twelve buttons, $6. Undress- 
ed kid gloves are the first choice with fashionable 
women for general wear, and white undressed kid 
is now chosen, not alone for street and carriage 
wear, but for receptions, dinners, and other full- 
dress occasions. Formerly only two or three 
shades were found in these exquisite gloves, but 
they now show a variety of colors, viz., stone, 
buff, gray, lavender, brown, drab, wood, white, 
and black. Seal brown undressed kid gloves 
will be especially elegant with traveling costumes 
during the spring and summer. The popular 
length is that fastened by three or by four but- 
tons; those with three buttons are $2; with four 
buttons, $2 25. 

Children’s kid gloves are known as infants’, 
misses’, aud boys’ gloves. Those called infants’ 
and misses’ gloves begin with the smallest sizes, 
are fastened by from one to three buttons, are of 
the finest kia, of all shades, and cost from $1 50 
to $2. There are broad, short-fingered gloves es- 
pecially for boys, ranging from No. 34 to No. 5. 
Children’s hands differ in shape, as regards length 
and breadth, just as those of grown persons do; 
hence mothers in ordering gloves for the little 
folks should not merely ask for children’s gloves, 
but should say whether they are to be long-fin- 
gered, short, or medium. Lisle-thread gloves of 
French manufacture are finished like Balbriggan 
stockings, with “ regular” seams, are long enough 
to reach half-way to the elbow, and may be either 
plain or ornamented with old-fashioned clock- 
work, ey come in all the Quaker shades, in 
white and black, may be washed without shrink- 
age or change of color, and are the choice sum- 
mer gloves of people of fashion. They cost $1 10 
for plain gloves, or $1 25 for clock-worked. En- 
glish thread gloves are fastened like kid, with 
four seams in the fingers. These have from one 
to four buttons, and cost from 55 to 80 cents, in 
gray and brown shades. Silk gloves of nice 
quality are known as English taffeta with kid 
finish, The prices range from $1 25 to $1 75 a 
pair. French silk gloves, very heavy and dura- 
ble, have the Balbriggan finish, with only one 
seam in each finger, and cost $1 75 a pair. 


CENTENNIAL GLOVES. 


Lace mittens are called Centennial gloves, and 
are imported in black, cream-color, and gray. The 
handsomest black lace mitts have thumbs, but no 
fingers, and are three-quarters long, with three 
frills of lace on the arm. The plainer ones cost 
$1 a pair; these are $5. The light gray and 
écru mitts are declared to be “historically cor- 
rect,” as they are copied from old-fashioned mod- 
els worn a hundred years ago. ey are made 
of what is called “ wire” silk, and cost $2. They 
are greatly in demand for Lady Washington tea 
parties and for the Centennial masquerades that 
are now in fashion. 


PARASOLS, 


New parasols have quaint-looking pointed tops, 
and are called steeple tops, pagodas, or canopy 
tops. This is an old-time shape revived, and it is 
completed by being fastened by a ring suspended 
from a cord, to which a ribbon bow is attached, 
which serves as an ornament when the parasol is 
opened. The parasol for general use is of black 
twilled silk or of gros grain lined with white or 
with black, pinked in deep scallops around the 
edge, and ruffled with black thread lace. The 
handles are plain smooth sticks of ebony, mount- 
ed or inlaid with old silver, tortoise shell inlaid 
with pearl, or else yellow ivory worked with gold 
or with silver. The whole parasol is in nice taste, 
differing from the gaudy silks and club sticks 
lately used. The prices range from $4 75 up to 
$14. The sizes chosen for dressy street wear 
measure from sixteen to twenty inches down the 
gore, Later in the season they will be worn 
trimmed with écru lace. For ladies in mourning 
are black parasols, bordered or else covered en- 
tirely with English crape ; the sticks are of un- 
polished ebony: price $7 50 to $11. Sun um- 
brellas, to be used in rain also, are now of plain 
dark colors—blue, brown, or black—instead of 
the changeable Venetian silk worn last season. 
They measure from twenty to twenty-two inches 
down the gore, and have black sticks mounted 
with ivory, gold, or silver. For midsummer use 
are light-colored pongee parasols, white, gray, or 
buff, with colored linings, steeple tops, pinked 
edges, and bamboo sticks. There are also par- 
asols of écru batiste in plaids or checks, lined 
with brown silk and trimmed with a border of 
English open embroidery. The richest cream- 
colored parasols will be of brocaded silk edged 
with cashmere lace. Lace parasols are little used 
now. The accepted carriage parasol is a small 
screen or “ turn-over” shade of black or of white 
silk, richly embroidered, and with ivory handles. 
These are used in open carriages at the present 
season, when only a small shade is needed. Price 
$3 75 to $5. 


NECK-TIES AND BOWS, 


Cream-color is the favorite shade for neck-ties 
and cravat bows, and appears in crépe lisse, in 
batiste, Brussels net, and cashmere lace. The 
neatest batiste ties are of pale cream-color, with 
fine hem-stitching done in each pointed end: $150 
is the price. Others, of the batiste, with squares 
or points of cashmere lace set in, are $2 50. 
Pure white batiste or organdy ties dré also hem- 
stitched: price $125. For misses and quite 
young girls are imitated ties of white muslin, fin- 
ished on the edges with needle-worked scallops, 
and ornamented with the initial of the young 
demoiselle’s name neatly wrought: price $1 25. 
Cravat bows of cream-colored lace, with loops of 
cardinal red, blue, scarlet, rose, or cream white 





China crape, are $2 50. Sq or er ts of 
Malines lace are the novelty for finishing the 
ends of fine China crape ties. Such ties cost $2 
or $250. Tiny white organdy bows with hem- 
stitched ends are sold for 85 cents, and make an 
exceedingly neat finish for the necks of plain 
dresses that have standing collars of the dress 
material, and are worn with linen collars. 

Irish point and arabesque laces are strong, 
serviceable, and showy, and are being much used 
for trimmings both of under-clothing and of out- 
side dresses. They cost from $1 50 to $4 25a 
yard. 
Linen collars are of the English shape, made 
so high that ladies who follow this fashion in the 
extreme can not turn their heads without turning 
their bodies also, Hem-stitched collars of this 
kind are $1 25 each. Plain linen collars are 
from $2 25 to $3 a dozen. 

New plaids, checks, and bias gingham plaids 
are stamped on the hems of handkerchiefs used 
for general wear: price 60 cents each. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenos, successor to Miss Pace ; and Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co. ; ARrnoxp, ConstaBiz, & Co. ; 
W. A. Drown & Co.; and H. W. Suaw. 











PERSONAL. 


Tue funeral of the wife of Dean STANLEY was 
the first occasion in English history where roy- 
alty has attended the funeral of a clergyman’s 
wife. The funeral itself was an imposing cere- 
monial, from the fact that the dignitaries of the 
Church as well as of the state desired to testify 
their respect for one who was not o— her Maj- 
ey most intimate personal friend, but the 
wife of the dean of England’s historical Abbey. 
Lady STANLEY was the best friend in the higher 
circles of English life that America had during 
the rebellion, and her personal courtesy to our 
countrymen and countrywomen was as intelli- 
gent as it was constant. The highest of En- 
gland’s nobility, social and intellectual, officiated 
as her pall-bearers, and by the Queen’s express 
command her remains were interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

—J. B. Pui.urps, of Orwell, Ohio, is making a 
cheese, to be completed on the 20th of May, 
which will weigh 29,000 pounds. It is, of course, 
intended for the Centennial. It will be “ the 
cheese”? to walk around it and talk about it, 
but good Americans will not wish to eat it. 

—Two remarkable bills of exchange appeared 
in the New York money market a few days since. 
They were for 300,000 francs each, drawn by the 
Astor estate on Hortinever, of Paris, and in- 
dorsed by JoHN Jacos Astor and the National 
Bank of Commerce. These bills were bought 
by Aucust BeLmont & Co., and in the course 
of transmission will probably go to the Rorus- 
CHILDS, of Paris, and receive their indorsement, 
and finally be accepted by Hortrnever. The 
combined wealth represented by the names that 
will be written upon these bills is something, we 
believe, without a precedent. The aggregate 
wealth of the RoruscHiLps is set down by em- 
inent French authority at $3,200,000,000; the 
AstTors may be put down for $250,000,000; the 
Bank of Commerce has a capital of $10,000,000 ; 
AvGust BELMONT is estimated to be worth 
$10,000,000, and HortinevER $25,000,000. This 
makes a combined wealth of three thousand four 
hundred and ninety-five millions of dollars. 

—The Messrs. ROTHSCHILD have communica- 
ted to the Lord Mayor of London their intention 
to subscribe for ten scholarships to the Training 
School for Music. Inthatentertaining book, Mu- 
sic and Morals, published by Harper & Broru- 
ERS, this statement is made: “The notion that 
the pursuit of music, owing to its exciting char- 
acter, is prejudicial to health and longevity, gath- 
ers small weight from facts. Great composers, 
as a rule, have been remarkably healthy and 
long-lived. ScaRLaTti was 76 when he died; La- 
LANDE, 76; PaLesTRINA, 70; HANDEL, 74; Baca, 
65; MaRcELLO, 53; Giitck, 73; Haypn, 77; Par- 
SIELLO, 76; CHERUBINI, 82; SpouR, 75; MEYER- 
BEER, 70; Rossin, 78; AUBER, 88.”’ 

—A year ago there were living five college 

uates of the Jast century. Four of these 
ave since died, viz., Wmtt1amM Hatt, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, a graduate of Harvard, aged 
ninety-four; SamUEL SwIrt, of Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, Dartmouth, aged ninety-three; Horace 
BINNEY, of emery Se Harvard, aged ninety- 
five and a half; and Judge Herring, Princeton, 
aged nearly ninety-nine. The only survivor of 
the five is the Rev. Tuomas WiLLiaqs, of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, a graduate of Yale, and 
well advanced in his ninety-seventh year. 

—Mr. James Carson BREvooRT, the new su- 

rintendent of the Astor Library, is a man of 

igh culture and varied acquirements. His fa- 
ther received a mercantile training at the hands 
of the late Joun Jacos Astor, to whom he was 
apprenticed at an early age. Mr. Carson BRE- 
voort is himself the owner of one of the finest 
miscellaneous libraries in the country, and is 
widely known not only for scholarly tastes, but 
as a “‘many-sided”’ man of the world and thor- 
ough gentleman. 

—The widow of the late Commodore M‘Kin- 
sTRY, of the United States navy, who died at 
Cairo, Egypt, on the 2d of March, was a resident 
of Detroit. She leaves a fortune of $1,000,000, 
and no children to inherit the money. 

—A correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph writing from Cairo, describes a notable 

reakfast given by the Khedive of Egypt. 
“Great taste,” he says, “‘was displayed in the 
decoration of the table—I have rarely seen such 
fruit and exotics even in English houses—and 
the ornamental structures in sugar and sweet 
pastes which served as centre pieces were as re- 
markable for their size as for the elaborateness 
of their design and the richness of their colors. 
The servants were not arrayed in the picturesque 
and frequently very costly costume worn by the 
retainers of most wealthy Egyptian seigneurs, 
but wore European liveries o m and gold. 
Of the breakfast itself, which lasted till three 
o’clock, and was composed of no less than twen- 
ase courses, the most interesting feature to 
the foreigners who partook of it was, I imagine, 
that it opened with fresh oysters and real turtle 
soup. Respecting one of the plats, ‘ris 4 la Khé- 
dive,’ com d of peculiarly small and delicate 
rice stewed in a consommé of calves’ brains, 1 can 
not forbear reproducing a statement made to me 
by my neighbor at table, one of the great digni- 





taries of the Khedive’s court: ‘I cordially rec- 
ommend that rice to you,’ said his Excellency; 
‘in the first place, because it is a really admira- 
ble dish, in the preparation of which his High- 
ness’s chef excels all others; and secondly, be- 
cause it is probably the most expensive mets 
ever set before any body since the days of Hr- 
LIOGABALUS. Every grain of that rice, my dear 
Sir, costs the Khedive a louis; I venture to a 

a consumption of it at $250 a mouth- 
ul. hat hock you have just been drinking is 
not an absolutely cheap wine; Ismam PasHa 
took all he could get of it at 68 francs a bottle— 
about $14; but, in comparison to his rice, he may 
be considered to have got it for nothing. That 
rice is of a peculiar sort, grown on the Khedive’s 
own estates; it is consequently the most costly 
article that appears upon the vice-regal table.’ ” 

—The wife of Judge Tart, the new Secretary 
of War, is described as a cultivated, highly ac- 
complished lady, with a decided predilection for 
belles-lettres. She is also a very religious and 
benevolent lady, always engaged in works of 
charity. Her removal to Washington will be a 
serious loss to the poor of Cincinnati, in whose 
cause she. has unceasingly labored. Although 
er ae of wealth, Judge Tarr has always 

ived in an unpretending manner, not caring 
much for the gayeties of fashionable life. 

—The valuable library of the late Samven 
GARDNER DraKg, of Boston, is to be offered at 
sey sale in that city the first week of next 
May. The collection embraces about fifteen 
thousand volumes and thirty thousand pam- 
phiets, and in the department of American his- 
tory, general or local, it is believed to be un- 
matched. Besides more than five hundred bound 
volumes, there are eight thousand tracts under 
the heads of Local History and Genealogy, and 
about two thousand under that of Biograply. 
In American poetry five hundred bound volumes 
and many tracts embrace the scarce editions of 
MATHER BYLEs, FRENEAU, R. T. Parng, BaRLow, 
TRUMBULL, HUMPHREYs, THEODORE DwieurT, 
etc. Numerous autographs add special interest 
to the volumes. The library is also singularly 
rich in rare editions of English books. There 
are titles in nearly every civilized tongue, and 
the library, which has remained intact since the 
owner’s decease, is said to be the most perfect 
and compact collection ever offered for sale in 
this country. Its dissolution would excite the 
regret of men of literary tastes; and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Drake’s wish that it should be- 
come the property of some institution of lewn- 
ing—an object he kept in view from the first— 
may be fulfilled. 

—Senators have their little idiosyncrasies, like 


other mortals. A Washington correspondent 
of the Atlanta (Georgia) Courier says that Sena- 
tor THURMAN uses a red bandana handkerchief, 


and blows the loudest nose in America. It is 
said that on one occasion Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, who early in life had been a brakeman 
on a railroad, dropped to sleep at his desk, 
Senator THURMAN solemnly waved his red ban- 
dana, and gave his nose a terrific snort. The 
sleeping Senator sprang to his feet, and seizing 
his desk, commenced twisting it with all his 
might. He afterward explained that he thought 
THURMAN’S blow was an engine whistling “down 
brakes,’’ and the red handkerchief a signal of 
distress; hence his wrenching of the desk. 

—The late Mr. Joun Forster, when a young 
man, attached himself to CHarLes Lams, who 
relished his honest enthusiasm and ‘‘ downright” 
purpose. This is shown in some notes of a jo- 
vial kind addressed by the amiable “ Elia’’ to 
his friend; and it is highly characteristic that 
forty years ago the point of the correct —s 
of ForsTer’s name, as to which the Cornhili 
blundered, should have been impressed on the 
great essayist as a matter of importance. “I 
want to see Forrester,” he writes in one of 
these unpublished notes—‘“‘not the German 
Foust-er.”” He would also address his letiers 
playfully as ‘“‘ John Foster or Forrester.”” For- 
STER was then but twenty years old; and this 
little trait is evidence of his force of character, 
which always impressed those with whom he 
came in contact. Another of these letters thus 
ended, “If you have lost a little portion of my 
good-will, it is that you do not come and see 
me.”’ 
—Mr. Yosurpa, the new Japanese minister, is 
a high-grade patrician in his own country, and, 
when at home, inhabits a palace wherein 1000 
guests are easily entertained at once. Mrs. Yo- 
supa is said to be, in point of rank, the fourth 
lady in Japan. 

—Mr. Witi1aM CULLEN BryanT recently had 
a conversation with a Boston gentleman, in the 
course of which he thus alluded to Mr. Emer- 
son: “The first time I ever saw Mr. R. W. Em- 
ERSON was under peculiar circumstances. I had 
heard of him as a prominent young man who 
would probably grow in his place in the pulpit. 
I had read one production only from his pen—a 
sort of essay or paper published in brochure form, 
entitled ‘ Nature.’ It had arrested my attention, 
and interested me much on account of the orig- 
inal philosophy contained in it. I was at that 
time a regular attendant upon Dr. Dewey's 
church services in this city. One Sunday morn- 
ing I found on entering the church that Dr. 
Dewey had gone away and exchanged with some 
one whose name I did not catch. Presently up 
rose from behind the pulpit wh t I took to bea 
beardless boy scarcely out of bi; teens. But if 
his outward appearance was yorthful, his mind 
was sufficiently mature. He preached an able, 
remarkable sermon. I was puzzled to know 
who he could be. I had never seen even his 
likeness; but by the time he ha finished I had 
made him out. I became convinced that he 
could be no other than he whom the New En- 
glanders, or Bostonians, were in the habit of 
calling at that time, WaLpo Emerson. I rec- 
ognized his mind. He had photographed him- 
self, 80 to speak, by his paper on ‘ Nature;’ and 
I saw the likeness between it and his sermon 
that Sunday morning. After church I waited to 
be confirmed, and I had the pleasure of being 
introduced to Mr. Emerson. May Heaven bless 
him! I give him all good wishes. I understand 
that he is in failing health, though a decade or two 
younger than myself.” Speaking of himself and 
the relinquishment in a large measure of his 
foo duties, Mr. Brrantsaid: “‘ Not that 

think my working days are over, but because 
I believe that younger people like my associates 
can better deal with the questions of to-day than 
Ican. I am rather inclined to go to the past for 
my work.” He said that he had some notion, in 
course of a few years (laughingly), of translating 
the Georgics of Virgil. 
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Russian Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 


Tus edging is worked with Russian braid which is furnished 
with single loops on both sides, and with twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 40, as follows: Ist round (on one side of the Russian 
braidy.—Always alternately fasten together the next two loops 
with 1 sc. (single crochet), 5 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.— 
* 5 de. (double crochet) on the middle one of the second fol- 
lowing 5 ch. in the preceding round, 3 te. (treble crochet) on 
the middle one of the second following 5 ch., not working off 
the upper veins of these tc. separately, but together, + 4 ch., 
8 dec. on the first ch., 3 te. on the same st. (stitch) on which 
the preceding 8 de, were worked, not working off the upper 
veins separately, but together, and repeat twice from +, then 
repeat from *. On the other side of the braid work one 
round like the Ist round. 


Passementerie Borders for Wrappings, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue border Fig. 1 consists of black silk gimp furnished 
with tassels of black silk. This border is that used for the 
cashmere sacque illustrated on page 232. 

The border Fig. 2 is made of black silk round cord and 
saddler’s silk, and is orna- 
mented with small tassels 
and with covered grelots. 
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Passementerie Orna- 
ment for Wrappings. 

TuIs ornament is made 
of black silk round cord, 
which is arranged partly 
in leaf shape and partly 
in circles, and is trimmed 
with grelots covered with 
black silk. For the foun- 
dation cut a round piece 
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Fig. 1.—PAasseMENTERIE BorDER 
ror WRaPPINGS. 


Embroidered Glove-Boxes, Figs, 1 and 2. 


Tue glove-box Fig. 1 


the middle. 
the same material quilted together with 
blue silk on a thin interlining of wad- 
ding in diamonds. The satin designed 
for the outside of the lid is first orna- 
mented with embroidery. Fig. 31, Sup- 
plement, gives one-half of the design. 
Work the middle figure in point Russe 
with red and yellow silk in four shades. 
Work the flowers in half-polka stitch 
with red and purple silk, and the stems 
and vines in point Russe and 
half-polka stitch with brown and 
green silk. The seam made by 
setting on the cover is concealed 
with leaf-shaped and box-pleated 
ruches of satin ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide and blue 
silk cord, The lid is closed by 
means of a bow of blue satin 
ribbon. 

The glove-box Fig. 2 is made 
of card-board, and is covered 
with pleated gray satin, which 
is arranged over a flat cushion 
on the lid; the latter is orna- 
mented, besides, with four-cor- 
nered pieces of embroidery. 
Fig. 32, Supplement, gives the 
design for one of these pieces. 
Having transferred this design 
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Fig. 1.—Empromeren Giove-Box. 


For design see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 31. 


to gray satin, work the 
embroidery with gold 
thread and light and 
dark gray silk in chain 
and half-polka stitch 
and in point Russe. 


panier for Bas- 

ts, Covers, etc. 

Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery. 

Tuts border is work- 
ed on canvas with 
zephyr worsted. and 
filling silk in the colors 
given in the description 
of symbols 





HENRY VIII. 
COSTUMES. 
HE costumes of the 
time of Henry VIII. 
are so well known 
through innumerable 
paintings and engrav- 
ings that we 
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need enlarge on the general appearance of man and woman 
kind of this period, and may limit our description to some 
prominent and characteristic features of the ever-changing 
fashion. 

“Bluff King Hal,” in his full-skirted doublet, with large 
ruffled sleeves to the wrist, and over it an equally full coat or 
cloak, with loose-hanging ‘sleev es, and a broad rolling collar 
of fur, with a brimmed cap jeweled and bordered with ostrich 
feathers, in stockings and square-toed shoes, was the dress 
model for nobility and gentry. The doublet remains through- 
out the century, the main-stay of male attire, on which all the 
ingenuity of the tailor is lavished. It gradually becomes 
shortened in the skirts and lengthened in the waist, until in 
the latter years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign it takes the mon- 
strous protuberant shape familiar to the modern eye from the 
costume of Punch in every puppet-show. 

Over the doublet was worn the jacket or jerkin, the frocke, 
the coat, or the gown—different names for short and long man- 
tles of various cut. These garments, like the doublets, were 
made of the costliest materials, lavishly laced and embroidered. 

Both the sleeves and the capes to the various vestments 
were generally separate articles, added to or taken from the 
body of the dress at 
pleasure by the means of 
points or buttons. 

A characteristic gar- 
ment of the sixteenth 
century was the hose, 
separated into upper and 
nether stocks. During 
Henry VIII.’s reign the 
skirts of the doublet de- 
scended nearly to the 
knee, consequently the 
shape of the upper stock 
was of no consequence ; 


is two inches and seven-eighths high, 
twelve inches long, and six inches and a half wide, and is made 
of thin boards of wood, and furnished with a lid separated through 
The box is covered with blue satin, and is lined with 


of black tulle, and sew on black round cord in a coil, beginning 
Next work the raised leaflets on a foundation 
of tulle, arrange them on the coil as shown by the illustration, 
and conceal the stitches with covered grelots. The pendants are 
composed of leaves of black round cord and covered grelots, and 
are fastened on the wrong side of the foundation. This ornament 
is that used for the cashmere 
sacque illustrated on page 232, 





but when the doublets 
were shortened to the waist, the breeches became an important 
part of apparel under the name of trunk-hose. These upper 
stocks were worn in different lengths, puffed, stuffed, slashed, 
paned, and ornamented in the most extravagant manner; made 
of silk, satin, velvet, damask, magnificently embroidered and 
adorned with precious stones, costing sometimes a hundred 
pounds a pair. Slashed shoes, 
and buskins of velvet and sat- 
in with preposterously broad 


by proclamation under Mary. 
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Fig. 2.—PAasseMENTERIE BoRDER 


round toes, were the fashion under 


FOR WRAPPING. 


Henry VIIL, but prohibited 


The flat cap, or Milan bonnet, with 


turned-up narrow brim, jeweled and bordered with feathers, and 
well known from Holbein’s engravings, is characteristic of Henry 
VILL.’s reign. 


It diminished in size during the brief reigns of his 












PovuLT DE Sore APRON. 


For patios a ~*~ eae see Supplement, 
I ; Figs. 25 and 26. 
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For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 
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son Edward and his daughter Mary, and 
was more jauntily placed on the side of 
the head, to become again higher in the 
crown and broader in the rim under 
Elizabeth. Short hair became the fash- 
ion through the peremptory orders of 
King Hal, but with beards and mus- 
tach.s he did not interfere. 

Ladies’ apparel in its principal parts 
remained unchanged during Henry 
VIIL.’s reign, and the only nov- 
elties were perhaps the partlet, 
a covering for the neck and 
throat, similar to the model hab- 
it shirt, and the waistcoat—a 
sort of doublet without sleeves, 
The gowns were made of the 
most costly materials, open in 
front to the waist to show the 
petticoat, called “kirtle.” The 

ladies’ sleeves were movable, 

like those of the men, to be 
attached at pleasure to the 
gowns or waistcoats, to the 
doublets or jerkins. Much 
splendor was lavished on the 
material, lining, and adorn- 
ment of this part of the dress, 
and many quaint as well as 
elegant fashions appear in the 
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ig. 2.—EmpromereD Giove-Box. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 32. 


portraits of the time. 
These movable sleeves, 
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2 “made of purple and 
crimson satin, paned 
we . with gold over _the 
arms, of linen quilted 

= : with black silk, of pur- 
ple gold tissue, damask 
wire,” each sleeve tied 
a with aglets of gold and 
; studded with pearl or 

-@ gold buttons, deserve 
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the close attention of 
modern dress - makers 






































Borper ror Baskets, Covers, rtc.—Cross Stitch Emprorpery. 
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Lace and Ribbon 
Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on 

page 
For the foundation 
of this cravat bow cut 
of tulle folded in sev- 
eral layers one straight 
piece four inches and 

a half long and an inch 

and a half wide, on 
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which white lace two inches and a half wide is sewed in spiral 
rows. Loops and ends of pale blue gros grain ribbon two inches 
and a half wide are set in between the rows of lace. 


Gros Grain and Lace Cravat Bow. 


Tus cravat bow is made of black gros grain, as shown by the 
illustration, and is trimmed with white lace two inches and a 
half wide and with embroidery figures cut out from the founda- 
tion on which they were worked. 


Knotted Cha- 
telaine Bag, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts bag of black 
gros grain is seven 
inches and a quar- 
ter long, measuring .- 
through the mid- : 
dle, and is sloped 
off on the under 
edge toward the 
sides to a length 
of four inches and 
seven-eighths ; the 
width is five inches 
and three-quarters. 
The front and flap 
of the bag are cov- 





























Fig. 1.—Liven anp Lace 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and descrip- 

tion see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 47-49. 


Fig. 2.—Steeve ror Cotiar, 
Fia, 1. 


For pattern and description see 
SuppL, No. XIV., Figs. 50-52. 


ered with pieces worked in 
knotting with fine black silk 
cord. Through the upper 
edge of the knotting on the 
flap push a steel mesh wound 
with black cord and finished 
on the ends with acorns and 
tassels. Besides this, coarse 
silk cords are fastened on the 
ends of the mesh, and the up- 
per ends of these cords are 
attached to a belt, consisting 
of two coarse silk cords, 
which are tied in Josephine 
knots at regular intervals 
(see detail, Fig.2). Thebelt Lace anp Rippon Cravat 
is finished with an agrafe of Bow. 

cord loops and tassels. The 

knotting is begun on the flap as follows: On a foundation 
cord seven inches and a quarter long fasten twenty-six cords 
each thirty-six inches long, which are laid double, for knot- 
ting threads, as shown by the illustration (this has been 
more fully described for the fringe, Fig. 7, page 36, Harper's 
Bazar, No. 8, Vol. TX.). Next work the 1st round on a foun- 
dation cord, beginning at the left side, and working with 
each knotting thread two button-hole loops on the founda- 
tion cord. 2d round.—Always with the next four knotting 
threads work one double knot (see description of detail, 
Fig. 6, page 36, Bazar, No. 3, Vol. 1X.). 3d and 4th rounds. 
—Like the 1st round. 5th round.—Pay no attention to the 
first and last two knotting threads during the next nine 
rounds, and always separate eight knotting threads for one 
pattern figure. Always with the middle four ends of each 
pattern figure work one double knot as in the 2d round. 
6th round.—Always with the first and last four ends of each 





Satin CHArecarve Baa. 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
















Josepatne Knor For 





Rivotst 
CasHMerRE Dress with Gros Grain Bopice. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL., Figs. 55-60. 


Fig. 2.—MANNER OF MAKING 


CHAteLame Bae, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Kwyorrep Cuirr- 
LAINE BaG.—([See Fig. 2; 
and Fig. 3, Page 228. } 


less on each side), so that in the last repetition only the middle 
eight ends are used. Next work at both sides, with the two knot- 
ting threads left standing from the 5th to the 12th rounds, using 
one as a foundation, nine tatting knots with the other over the 
former. For these tatting knots always tie one loop from above 
and one loop from below on the foundation (the double button- 
hole knots are like the knots in tatting); but in doing this always 
fasten the middle three of these nine knots to the 8th, 9th, and 
10th rounds. Then follow two rounds, for which the ends used 
last on both sides serve for a foundation. Each of these rounds 
is worked in two halves, always beginning at the outer edge, and 
working toward the middle, as follows: Always alternately ‘vith 
the next three ends 
work two hutton- 
hole loops each’ in 
succession on the 
foundation, and with 
the following end 
work five button- 
hole loops on the 
latter. Tie the foun- 
dation threads to- 
gether in the mid- 
dle, and let them 
hang for the middle 
knotting threads of 
the next round, 
which is worked as 
follows: Separate 

























Fig. 3.—Swiss Mus iy, 
NFEDLE-WORK, AND LaAcE 
Cottar.—| See Fig. 4.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—SLkEVE For 
Cotiar, Fie. 3. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


always four ends, and work 
alternately one row of knots, 
consisting of five tatted 
knots, with the first end on 
the second, and one row of 
five tatted knots with the 
fourth end on the third, but 
in the second row and in the 
row before the last work 
only four tatted knots instead 
of five. Then join always 
two rows of knots (at the be- 
ginning and end three rows) 
by means of a double knot, 
observing the illustration; 
besides this fasten always 
two ends to the fourth knot 
in the middle two seallops at 
the point of the flap, and to form the fringe first tie always 
four ends in a knot, and after an interval of an inch tie each 
end in a knot, and then cut off the projecting end of the 
cord. This completes the knotting for the flap of the bag. 
The knotting for the front of the bag is worked in a sim- 
ilar manner, but should be enlarged in the requisite man- 
ner. Sew the finished parts of knotting on the bag. 


Gros Grain axp Lace 
Cravat Bow 


Tulle and Lace Fraise with Jahot. 

For this fraise, which is closed in the back, cut a bind- 
ing of tulle three-quarters of an inch wide and sixteen 
inches and seven-eighths long. On the under edge of this 
binding set a row of white lace two inches and a quartet 
wide, and a row of black lace an inch and a quarter wide, 
and finish the upper edge with white lace an inch and a 
quarter wide and black lace three-quarters of an inch 
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Gros Grain CHAreratne Baa. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. XV., Figs. 52 and 54, 
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pattern figure work one double Ai ' 
knot (the thread intervals should Hifi| ie 
be measured off by the illustration). Md Hii 
7th round.—Like the 5th round. . \ ; 
Repeat seven times the 5th—7th ma SS 
rounds, transposing the design, (= 
however, and in the third repeti- SSS 
tion using only the middle forty 
ends, and in every following repe- 
tition eight ends less (four ends 
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Tuite anp Lace Fraise wirn Japor. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., F 
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wide. A black velvet ribbon covers the seams 
made by setting on the lace. The jabot, which 
is sewed to’ the fraise in front on the wrong side, 
consists of two’ pieces ef figured black tulle each 
ten inches long and four inches and seven-eighths 
wide, laid in pleats; and sewed on a three-cor- 
nered foutdation on’ the under Trim the 
jabot and the foundation with white and black 
lace two inches and'‘a' quarter wide, and a touffe 
of lilies-of-the-valley, pink roses, and leaves. The 
fraise is finished with' a‘ bow of black velvet, 
white lace, and a metal buekle: 





MABEL’S POSTSCRIPT. 


So it seems, pretty Mabel, yon’re flirting, 
And with “a young Captain,” to boot! 
“Twas for fear, love, you might be deserting 
That I beat up another recruit!” 
My thanks for your exquisite candor, 
So kindly intended to cheer! 
I despise your red-coated commander— 
Some shop-keeper turned volunteer! 


The pledges you gave when we parted 
You have kept little more than a week; 
But I’m not in the least broken-hearted, 
And want no revenge for your freak. 
The Captain, whose charms in your letter 
You have been at such pains to rehearse, 
You may marry, for worse or for better— 
I rather imagine for worse. 


Oh, a pearl of a girl is my Kitty! 
(I'm sure you'll approve of my taste), 
For a disengaged arm ’twere a pity 
Not to circle so witching a waist. 
Sweet thought of her charms I am wrapt in: 
No saucy-faced fickle one she! 
So you and your sham-fighting Captain 
May voyage to Saturn for me. 


What's this? A PS. almost lost here! 
No doubt the last shaft from your bow. 
“The Captain’s a myth—don’t be cross, dear; 
It’s only my teasing, you know !” 
Then both Captain and Kitty are fable! 
I ought to have seen through your trick : 
And you are my own dearest Mabel, 
And I am your penitent Dick t 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avrnor or “Poor Humanrry,” “Lrrrix Kare. © 


Krasy,” “For Her Saxe,” “ Carry’s Con- 
ressi0n,” “ Szoonp-Covusin Saran,” ETO, 








BOOK II. 
A fallen Portune. 





CHAPTER V. 
“BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION.” 


Miss Wesrsrook’s name acted like a charm 
upon Brian Halfday. In all that appertained to 
her, or seemed likely to affect her, he set aside 
his sterner self, or that sterner will belonging to 
him. As long as she lived, this ill-treated lady, 
beggared by error and miscalculation, should have 
his sympathy and watchful care at every hazard. 
He closed the door, and regarded his father with 
a greater scrutiny. Mr. Halfday senior was not 
looking much better in health; he was still wax- 
en and angular of face and feature, and that pal- 
sied movement of the hands, to which attention 
has been directed, was strikingly apparent in the 
first moments of the interview. He had been 
uncertain of the nature of his welcome; he had 
been afraid of Brian, and it had been a struggle 
with his nerves—fortified even by pale brandy— 
to face him again, despite the necessity which 
had taken his steps to the museum. 

“What has happened that you come to me ?” 
asked Brian; “what of this money for which 
you cast me off forever ?” 

“Not forever, Brian. Don’t speak so cruelly 
to your own father; I can’t bear it—really !” 

“Yes, the man is my own father,” muttered 
Brian. “Heaven help him and me, in its good 
time !” 

. “Amen to that, Brian! For if we stand by 
each other, and help each other—” 

“What do you want?” cried Brian, fiercely. 
“State your business, and be as brief as you can. 
And remember this,” he added, advancing so 
quickly toward his father that Mr. Halfday sen- 
ior backed toward the door, “ that I do not trust 
you, and that nothing you can say or do will make 
me trust you again.” 


“Not when I have placed my whole confidence 
in you ?” said the father. 
“No.” e 


“Yes, you will. You will see then that I mean 
well, and have always meant well by my fellow- 
creatures. But are we going to talk in this 
place ?” 

Brian reflected for a moment. 

“You can follow me to my room, if you like,” 
said he. 

“T think it will be better.” 

They went up stairs to the curator’s apartment, 
where for the second time that night a visitor 
was shown. . 

“ You have a snug berth here, Brian,” said Mr. 
Halfday, seating himself in the chair which An- 
gelo Salmon had previously occupied, “and here 
you would have taken care of me, I dare say, un- 
til I had had tuce to turn round. I did not like 
to feel dependen. upon you, Brian, for I am nat- 
urally a proud man. It is in our family, that kind 
of feeling—your poor grandfather was proud; 
but though you have :nisjudged me, I acted with 

, the best of motives, {was not going to desert 





you or Dorcas—-my. own children. God forbid 
that such a thought should have entered my 
head !” 

“What brings you here?” asked Brian, un- 
moved by this half protest and half apology. 

“T kept you in remembrance, Brian. I sent 
you a letter.” 

“ A lawyer’s letter—yes.” 

“Tt was formal, but it was my solicitor’s wish 
that it should be so, and I was entirely in the 
hands of my solicitor. I hope, my dear boy,” he 
said, with extreme anxiety, “ you have not taken 
offense at it?” 

“Tell me what you want with me,” said Bri- 
an; “these papers may give you a hint that I am 
pressed for time to-night.” 

“T have no wish to take up your time unnec- 
essarily,” answered the father, “only I thought 
a few preliminary remarks might set us on a bet- 
ter footing. For you are aggrieved ?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI am sorry—it is not my fault. I could not 
trust you all at once; it was not natural. Com- 
paratively speaking, you were a stranger to me, 
and we met in the dark and in a high wind. To 
expect a sudden burst of confidence under those 
conditions was scarcely to be expected.” 

Brian sat down before his desk and took up 
his old position, with his thin hands clasped to- 
gether on the papers with which it was covered. 
He did not mterrupt his father in the profuse 
explanation which was proffered him, but when 
it was completed, his sole reply was a fixed stare 
that was not pleasant to encounter. Mr. Half- 
day looked away and coughed behind his claw- 
like fingers; he writhed perceptibly on his chair, 
and began to shake with his old nervousness. * 

“ But these are mere words, not deeds, you will 
think,” he contimued, after waiting for the an- 
swer that never came, “and we are not getting 
on rapidly with the business of the evening.” 

“We are not,” assented his son. 

“Concerning this money, then, which was de- 
posited by Miss Westbrook to the account of 
Adam Halfday—you are angry with me because 
I claim it as heir at law ?” 

“Tt was deposited by mistake. It was not 
money belonging to my grandfather, I have told 
you,” said Brian. 

“Had I not come back to England, you would 
have claimed the money ?” 

“Yes, and restored it to its rightful owner.” 

“T am a man of the world and understand hu- 
man nature; you would have been its rightful 
owner, and no one else,” said Mr. Halfday. “ Miss 
Westbrook must have been pretty sure to whom 
the cash belonged when she paid it into Penton 
Bank.” 

“Will you oblige me by not mentioning Miss 
Westbrook’s name again ?” said Brian, emphat- 
ically. 

“You began it, not I. 
tion it.” 

“ And will you tell me what you want with me ?” 

“Certainly. Ihave come for that express pur- 
pose; but the matter is a delicate one, and should 
be approached by degrees, as we do not seem to 
understand each other.” 

“ We de not. We never shall.” 

“Tf E knew you a little better,” said the father, 

, “we should get on comfortably to- 
gether. Over a glass or two of grog now, and a 
good cigar, we might sink our small differences, 
and become father and son in real earnest. I 
don’t want te run in opposition to you—I want 
to work with you; upon my soul, I do!” 

This William Halfday was not a deep man, 
and the little cunning that was in him was of a 
flimsy type that lowered him without concealing 
his real nature. He had been unsuccessful all 
his life from sheer lack of brains—which failed 
him at the present crisis as they had many times 
before. 

“ Proceed,” said Briam, as he paused; “I am 
listening attentively to your arguments.” 

“Since we parted I have been making inquiries 
about you,” the father continued, “as it was my 
duty to do before I acted blindly on the various 
instructions which you gave me at Datchet Bridge. 
You asked for my whole confidence too quickly, 

peremptorily, if you remember.” 

rian nodded his head. To have answered 
the question would have been to lose time in ar- 
riving at the motive for this man’s visit to him. 

“ My solicitor thought it would be wise of me 
to prosecute a few investigations, and he insti- 
tuted inquiries on his own account, and in the in- 
terest of his client.” 

Brian nodded again as if he admired his fa- 
ther’s caution, and had nothing to say against the 
means which had been adopted to discover his 
true character. 

“ And we have heard nothing to your disad- 
vantage, Brian,” said Mr. Halfday. “You are 
known gll over Penton as a long-headed man 
with a faculty for figures, and as hard a fellow at 
driving a bargain as any in the city. You have 
saved money and invested money cleverly—you 
are fond of money.” 

“T am fond of money,” echoed Brian, breaking 
silence at last; “yes.” 

“All right, then. We shall get on famously 
together. Suppose now”—he leaned forward and 
began to shake more vigorously as he approach- 
ed the subject which had brought him thither— 
“T offer to share this legacy with you—to give 
you one fair half of all we may obtain by acting 

er in concert—shoulder to shoulder, you 
know—would you not say I was honest in the 
matter ?” 

“Tf you could do without my help, I should say 
you were liberal,” replied Brian, somewhat enig- 
matically ; “and if you require it, I should think 
you were politic.” 

Mr. Halfday considered the reply before he said, 
suddenly, 

“ Yes, I require it.” 

*T thought so.” 

* Without we help each other,” said Mr. Half- 


Ihave no wish to men- 








day, “this money will be lost to the two of us— 
we shall not get a penny of it—and I may be a 
clog upon you for the remainder of your days.” 

“T see,” said Brian, with another of his em- 
phatic nods; “it is halves, or nothing.” 

“That is exactly the position.” 

“Did your solicitor suggest this amicable ar- 
rangement between us ?” asked Brian. 

“He has not the slightest idea there is any 
hitch in the matter. He believes every thing is 
going on smoothly and successfully toward my 
prosperity, and I dare not tell him a single word.” 

“He would be shocked, perhaps ?” 

“He would pretend to be shocked,” was the 
reply. “I don’t believe in the fine feelings of 
man or woman; it’s all affectation, Brian.” 

“That is your creed ?” 

“Yes; absolutely mine. I have found out too 
many of my species in my time to believe in one 
of them,” he said, conceitedly. “There is not a 
man without his price; it’s the same all over the 
world—trust me as a great traveler and a shrewd 
observer, Brian. I know it.” . 

“And you have found out that my price for 
helping you to secure the money, and to stamp 
under foot remorselessly all opposition to its ac- 
quirement, is ten thousand pounds ?” 

“Yes, I have found out that,” said the other, 
laughing; “you hid yourself very well behind 
the heroics, but the touch of gold brought you to 
earth.” 

“Ten thousand pounds is a sum worth hav- 
ing,” said Brian. 

“Tt is a fortune to you.” 

“And may make another fortune, with care. 
I am glad you have come,” said Brian; “I think 
we will have a glass of grog and a cigar before 
we proceed further into the affair. What say 
you ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

Brian put his papers into his desk, which he 
locked and set aside, and placed on the table in 
its stead a decanter, two glasses, and a box of 
cigars. His whole manner had changed within 
the last few minutes, and Mr. Halfday, watching 
him furtively, congratulated himself on stripping 
from his son the disguise which had perplexed 
him. Here was Brian Halfday his true self at 
last! It would have been very odd to find him 
different from the rest of the family; it would 
have been absolutely unnatural. 

Brian walked about the room singing wild 
snatches of song indicative of the high spirits 
to which his father’s communication had raised 
him; he mixed the brandy and water with a 
smiling countenance above the grog glasses; he 
pushed the cigars toward his companion, and was 
particular in selecting one for himself, which he 
lighted with all the care and attention peculiar 
to a man who smokes his life away. s 

“Now to business again,” he said, dropping 
into an easy-chair and stretching his legs to their 
full length; “it is consolatory to think that we 
understand each other at last.” 

“You said we never should,” replied the 
father. 

“T did not know you were going to treat me 
so handsomely, mon pére.” 

“Oh! you did not know who was your best 
friend ?” 

“ No.” 

“Or give him credit for having a little of the 
family shrewdness ?” 

“ Not an atom’s worth.” 

“Well, here’s your health, Brian—your very 
good health,” said Mr. Halfday, lifting up his 
glass. 

“ And yours,” responded Brian, as he imitated 
his father’s example. 

The two men drank, the elder in a practiced 
manner, which tilted the contents at once out of 
sight, and then they faced each other again, both 
smiling and genial—sire and son united after years 
of silence and distrust between them—a strange 
sight for the gods! 

“ Now, Brian,” said William Halfday, when he 
had put his glass on the table, “the real fact of 
the case is that your grandfather Adam did not 
die without a will.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FAILURE OF THE MISSION. 


Brian Hatrpay took the cigar from his mouth 
to breathe more freely after this announcement. 
It was a momentary spasm of surprise, for he 
said, very calmly, the instant afterward, 

“Yes, that makes a difference in the position, 
certainly. Where is the will ?” 

“ Ah! that is what I want you to find out.” 

“That is my share of the work for a share of 
the plunder,” said Brian, “if you will excuse my 
calling it plunder in the excitement of the mo- 
ment.” 

“T don’t mind what you call it, so that the 
mone; falls into our hands.” 

“{ suppose not. And the lawyer is not aware 
of a will ?” 

“He has not the slightest idea,” replied the 
father. 

“Who told you any thing about it ?” 

“ Peter Scone—one of the brotherhood—an old 
man who was once cashier in the firm of West- 
brook and Halfday.” 

“T know him,” said Brian, thoughtfully; “ but 
he may be dreaming of all this—he is in his do- 
tage.” 
“He is the cunningest old fox that ever exist- 
ed,” cried Mr. Halfday ; “why that man did not 
make a fortune in his day I can not conceive.” 

“When did he tell you? how was it that you 
met him ?” said Brian, with his old rapidity ef 
utterance. “Go on; this is getting serious.” 

“Ah! by Heaven, it is, Brian.” 

“We must do something—and that quickly.” 

“ Ay, we must.” 

“Well, well,” said Brian, impatiently, “get on 
with the story, and then we shall see how to act.” 

“Do you mind my helping myself to half a 





glass more of your excellent brandy ? It steadies 
my nerves, and you have probably observed an 
awkward habit I have of trembling like an aspen.” 

“Drink away,” said Brian, carelessly. 

Mr. Halfday mixed his second glass of spirits 
and water while Brian looked gravely at him. 

“Shall I mix for you also ?” asked the father. 

“ Not now—presently.” 

“ As you please.” 

Mr. Halfday drank deeply, set his glass aside, 
and recommenced. 

“You must know, my dear boy,” he said, very 
confidentially now, “that when it struck me I 
might require proofs of identification I wrote to 
Peter Scone. He met me in the city, and we had 
a few words at first—not many—about a trifling 
and ridiculous loan which he had once advanced. 
I told him he should have the money with ample 
interest to boot, and that appeased him. He re- 
membered me as William Halfday very clearly, 
and was prepared to swear to me in any court of 
law, providing his expenses were paid, in the 
United Kingdom.” 

“ And this will ?” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, my dear boy,” continued 
Mr. Halfday; “he did not tell me any thing about 
the will then; but a few days afterward he came 
to me again, and in an artful, roundabout way 
that disgusted me, he let out that he remembered 
Adam Halfday’s making a will a few weeks be- 
fore he died. He remembered witnessing it with 
another brother, and Adam’s hiding it away some- 
where in the church of the hospital, where Peter 
Scone thought he might find it, if he were paid 
well for his trouble. Otherwise he fancied his 
memory might fail him at the last. Oh! that 
man’s an awful humbug, Brian !” 

“ How much does he want ?” 

“Five hundred pounds if he should be. lucky 
enough to find it.” 

“ Does he know the contents of the will ?” 

“Oh yes, he knows: it is easily guessed at, 
he says, and I say so too. We are both out of 
the reckoning, that’s certain.” 

“Both of us? That is bad,” said Brian. 

“Devilish bad.” 

“Then it is Dorcas, whom he did not love a 
great deal, and to whom he was always as hard 
and uncharitable as—I was,” mused Brian. 

“Yes, Dorcas; as if she could not wait until 
her poor old father’s death,” whimpered Mr. Half- 
day, “ before superseding him in this way.” 

“Dorcas!” said Brian again. “Into whose 
hands next is this accursed money to pass ?” 

“Don’t curse the money,” implored his father ; 
“it is profanity to go on like that. It is not busi- 
ness.” 

“Tt must be Dorcas,” said Brian to himself; 
“and there is more misery ahead of us.” 

“Misery!” cried the father, catching at the 
word; “I should rather think there was, unless 
we can raise—I mean, you can raise—five hun- 
dred pounds to pay this cormorant, and then no 
one need know about the will.” 

“Why did Adam Halfday make this will at 
all?” said Brian. 

“You offended your grandfather one day—” 

“T was always offending him.” 

“ And he had saved a little money,” continued 
the father ; “he had scraped together, as you know 
yourself, some seventy pounds. He thought that 


‘you wanted it, or had some idea he had saved it, 


and he swore to Peter Scone that you should not 
be the better for his death by a single penny. 
He made a will, and Peter Scone and one of the 
brethren, since deceased, were the witnesses to 
the document.” 

“So Peter Scone says ?” 

“Oh, it’s true enough,” groaned the’ father; 
“it’s no use building on the hope that Peter has 
told a lie.” 

“He can be compelled to give up the will,” 
said Brian. 

“ By law, you mean? 
suit our book.” 

“ Ah! I had forgotten we do not benefit by the 
document.” 

“ Besides, Scone does not own to possessing it 
—swears he has it not—but thinks he may be 
able to find it,” said the father. “I have told 
you all this before. How dull you are!” 

“Yes,” assented Brian, “I am very dull.” 

“Take some brandy,” he said, stretching is 
hand out for the decanter; “I always find that 
brandy—” 

Brian had risen and set the decanter out of his 
father’s reach. 

“No more in this house,” said Brian, “or you 
will go reeling to your home, babbling your wretch- 
ed secrets to any one who cares to listen.” 

“T am not such a fool as that,” replied Mr. 
Halfday. 

“ You are not wise,” said Brian, contemptuous- 
ly, “or you might have discovered I was the last 
man whom you could trust.” 

oe trust you because it is your interest to help 
me.’ 

“T have no interest in the matter.” 

“That’s a cool remark, Brian,” said the father, 
“when you have just a, to—” 

“Nothing, Mr. Halfday. Pray do not misun- 
derstand me.” 

“ But you will raise this five hundred pounds ?” 

“Tt is a sum almost beyond my power to raise 
for any honest purpose. I shall not attempt the 
experiment in order to bribe that poor old ras- 
eal at St. Lazarus,” said Brian. 

“You foolish fellow, don’t you see it puts tert 
thousand pounds in your pockets ?” 

“ And in yours. And I don’t want you to have 
ten thousand pounds.” 

“You will never betray my confidence,” said 
the father, beginning to tremble once more. “I 
have put my whole trust in you, Brian.” 

“ Finding it difficult to discover a confederate 
elsewhere, you come to me,” said Brian, “and 
I have to meet deceit with deceit to get at your 
vile plans.” 

“Hard names to your own father. This is 


But then that will not 
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‘sharper than a serpent’s tooth,’ considerably 
sharper,” said Mr. Halfday, abjectly. 

“The money is safer in Dorcas’s hands than in 

ours.” 

“The will. may not be found.” 

“Tt shall be found,” said Brian, decisively. 

“Tam sorry you should see it in this light,” 
continued the father. “I don’t mean any one 
harm, for of course I should remember Dorcas, 
who would not have been put in the will if your 
grandfather had known I was alive. He was al- 
ways particularly fond of me.” 

“ He always spoke of you as a scamp,” answer- 
ed Brian. 

“ Ah! that was his facetious way. He called 
me a young scamp when I was two years old, but 
he never meant any thing by it.” 

Brian looked at his watch. 

“T have no more time to spare,” he said, bluntly. 

Mr. Halfday senior took the hint, and rose. 
When he was standing before Brian, twirling his 
hat nervously in his hands, he said, 

“ All that I have said, Brian, is in the strictest 
confidence between us.” 

“T am bound to no promise.” 

“T have told you the whole truth, thinking you 
would see the matter in the same light as myself,” 
Mr. Halfday continued, “and you were acting all 
the time.” 

“ Not all the time.” 

“You led me to think I might put faith in you. 
You did indeed.” 

“Did you put faith in me when you came to 
Datchet Bridge ?” asked Brian, sternly. 

“You frightened me then—it was meeting a 
stranger and expecting perfect confidence at once 
—it was natural I should be upon my guard,” 
was the reply. “But now, Brian—now I have 
made inquiries and found how good and earnest 
and strong-minded and careful a fellow you are, 
j.-” 


“T will hear no more,” shouted Brian, as he 
sprang to his feet; “I will bear with you no 
more. Do your worst, or best, I am opposed to 
you. You are a villain, and had hoped to find 
your likeness in the son you ran away from. Now, 
Sir, let me see you from this house forever.” 

The man cowered at the wrath of Brian’s words 
and looks. He was afraid of him, and he slunk 
toward the door without another protest against 
the reception he had met with, He had shown 
his hand and been defeated; he had discovered 
an honest man, whose behavior had perplexed 
him, and whose disregard of his own interests 
was past all comprehension, He had been led 
to expect so very different a man in Brian Half- 
day. He had found an enemy where he had be- 
lieved a friend and confidant would rise up for a 
bribe. He could scarcely see his way to the end 
now. Ruin and disgrace stared him closely in 
the face. 

He went along the public rooms of the muse- 
um preceded by its custodian; he crept like a 
shadow of evil down the broad oaken staircase 
into the hall; he sidled from the hall into the 
street without another word to Brian, or even a 
furtive glance at him as he passed him on his 
way. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonveEnt. } 
OUFS and polonaises, which so lately were 
abandoned, are again in vogue, and will be 
worn during the present and the coming season. 
This is a phenomenon in the history of fashion, 
which is accustomed to place a longer interval 
between the abandonment of an article and its 
resumption. Nevertheless, it is a fact, and we 
ought not to be surprised at any caprice of the 
proverbially fickle goddess. 

The combination of plain and plaid stuffs will 
be again the fashion, and more particularly of 
plain with striped materials, the skirt always be- 
ing plain, with a striped waist and over-skirt or 
polonaise. The waist is often furnished with a 
plastron of the same material as the skirt, in 
which case the sleeves are always like the plas- 
tron. Waists are becoming more and more ir- 
regular in shape; some are double-breasted and 
buttoned on the left side, while the right side is 
trimmed with a pocket and is much longer than 
the left; sometimes the right front describes a 
sharp angle in the middle of the breast, the point 
of which is fastened with a button and button- 
hole. 

Moreover, the wrappings, as well as the over- 
skirts and polonaises, are even more irregular in 
their shape than the waists. The mantelets, 
with their capricious shapes, represent in the do- 
main of wrappings the army of romanticists or 
progressionists, who not only desire change, but 
insist that this change shall be perpetual, The 
small sacques, with or without sleeves, on the 
contrary, are the preference of the classicists or 
conservatists—a not less numerous army than the 
foregoing. Fashion arranges matters, we see, so 
as to satisfy all tastes; it is less than ever uni- 
form and exclusive, and more than ever open to 
all individual fancies, even should they attain to 
extravagance. Mantelets are made with large or 
small flounces, and both double and single breast- 
ed; when the ends are at all long, they are 
trimmed with highly ornamented pockets, which 
are becoming more than ever indispensable, since 
the dress skirts are too scanty to admit of pock- 
ets therein. 

The irregular shape of over-skirts defies all de- 
scription, as it escapes all rule. Every thing is 
called over-skirt or polonaise, even when it does 
not bear the slightest resemblance to these gar- 
ments as hitherto known; sometimes the over- 
skirt is short behind, and appears like a long 
basque, while the front is exceedingly long and 
is trimmed on each side with a pocket ; sometimes 
the left side of the polonaise is cut square at the 
bottom, while the bottom of the right side is 





rounded or pointed; or else one side is much 
longer than the other, and seems not only as if 
thrown on the skirt, but flung across it. 

Some waists are trimmed with large buttons 
down the back, and some over-skirts have large 
buttons on the right or left side, without its be- 
ing possible to understand what these buttous, 
which fasten nothing, are doing there. In all 
these details the caprice of the moment has abso- 
lute sway. For example, there is an over-skirt 
the bottom of which is perfectly straight and 
piain, but above it is a second over-skirt, the bot- 
tom of which is cut in points on each side, like 
the old-fashioned peplums. The waist has a very 
long point behind (the front is round), and ter- 
minates in the back with a very voluminous bow. 

Among the new stuffs designed for summer 
wear, many are transparent, with damask figures 
(all of cotton). A few of the same style have 
stripes alternately opaque and transparent, with 
damask designs. All are of one tone, whether 
blue, pink, cream or flesh color, ete. A new mate- 
rial, which seems likely to be very popular when 
combined with plain foulard, is called Floride. 
I have seen a toilette of this kind, made for a 
wealthy foreign lady who is going to Nice. Skirt 
of pale blue foulard, arranged behind in large 
Watteau pleats. At the top of the skirt these 
pleats were caught together twice, so as to form 
a pouf. The bottom of the skirt was trimmed 
with two shirred flounces, not very deep. The 
front, or tablier, was trimmed with nine very nar- 
row shirred flounces. The polonaise, which was 
open in front and cut in the princesse shape, was 
of cream-colored Floride. The front was fasten- 
ed at the bottom under the heading of the second 
flounce of the skirt. Behind, there was no polo- 
naise, that is, the back terminated in a round 
basque, under whichsbegan the pouf of the fou- 
lard skirt. The upper part of the polonaise, form- 
ing the corsage, was worn over a plain high-necked 
waist, with long sleeves made of foulard like the 
skirt. The polonaise corsage opened so as to 
show the high-necked waist, the opening being 
trimmed with a pleated ruche of foulard, The 
foulard sleeves were trimmed with a Floride cuff 
and ruche. For a wrapping a pale blue crépe 
de Chine scarf mantelet is tied with a loose knot 
over the waist. Capote bonnet of cream-colored 
figured tulle, lined with pale blue faille. Cream- 
colored parasol, lined with pale blue. Pale blue 
faille boots, with cream-colored and blue bows, 
In this toilette the material called Floride is used, 
therefore, in such a manner as to make no fold, 
and to produce on the blue foulard the effect of 
a cream-colored lace stretched over the latter. 
It can, however, be employed in many ways, and, 
in proportion to the diversity of its colors and 
designs, is capable of producing many hitherto 
unknown effects in combination with plain fou- 
lard of all colors—pink, apple green, blue, brown, 
café au lait, ete, 

Children’s dresses may be divided into two cat- 
egories. For little boys the changes are insig- 
nificant ; there are still the jacket, vest, and short 
or long trowsers, all of the same material, For 
little girls there are the uniform of the English 
dress, with large pleats from the waist, and the 
immense arsenal of feminine toilettes, copied in 
miniature, with all their draperies, flounces, ruches, 
folds, puffs, fringe, ete. I need not add that ra- 
tional mothers—and this class comprises the great 
majority—confine themselves to the English dress, 
which has, moreover, the priceless advantage for 
children of being worn without a wrapping. 

The shapes of summer bonnets are innumer- 
able. The bonnet commonly preferred at this 
moment is the shirred capote, with pleated crown, 
trimming and broad strings of cream-colored tulle 
and lace, whatever may be the color and material 
used for the capote. The broad strings are crossed 
under the chin, and fastened with a metal brooch 
representing the flower that trims the bonnet. 

Emme.ine Raymonp. 








BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 
HOW TO GET AND RETAIN IT. 


0 get and retain beautiful hair, you must at- 

tend to daily brushing it, occasionally wash- 

ing it, and periodically trimming it, and striving 

at all times to keep the general health up to the 
average, , 

Now as to brushing. The skin of the head, 
like that of every other part of the body, is con- 
stantly being renewed internally, and peeling off 
in scales as fine as dust externally, and these are 
to be removed by means of the brush. But it is 
not so easy to brush the hair properly as one 
might imagine. Few hair-dressers, indeed, know 
very much about it. The proper time for the 
operation, then, is the morning, just after you 
have come out of your bath, provided you have 
not wetted the hair. Two kinds of brushes ought 
to be found on every lady’s toilette-table, a hard 
and a soft. The former is first to be used, and 
used well, but not too roughly; it removes all 
dust, and acts like a tonic on the roots of thehair, 
stimulating the whole capillary system to healthy 
action. Afterward use the soft brush—this to 
give the gloss from which the morning sunshine 
will presently glint and gleam with a glory that no 
Macassar oil in the world could imitate. Whence 
comes this gloss? you ask. Why, from the. se- 
baceous glands at the roots of the hair, nature’s 
own patent pomade, which the soft brush does 
but spread. Secondly, one word on washing the 
hair. This is necessary occasionally to thorough- 
ly cleanse both head and hair. One or two pre- 
cautions must be taken, however. Never use 
soap if you can avoid it; if you do, let it be the 
very mildest and unperfumed; avoid so-called 
hair-cleansing fluids, and use rain-water filtered. 
The yolks of two new-laid are much to be 
preferred to soap; they make a beautiful lather, 
and when the washing is finished, and the hair 
thoroughly rinsed in the purest rain-water, you 
will find when dry that the gloss will not be de- 








stroyed, which an alkali never fails to do. The 
first water must not be very hot, only just warm, 
and the last perfectly cold. Dry with soft towels 
—but do not rub till the skin is tender—and 
afterward brush. Be very careful always to have 
your brushes and combs perfectly clean and free 
from grease, and place other brushes on the ta- 
ble for friends of yours who happen to be Ma- 
cassarites, 

Pointing the hair regularly not only prevents it 
from splitting at the ends, but it renders each in- 
dividual hair more healthy, less attenuated—if I 
may apply the term to a hair—and, moreover, 
keeps up the growing process, which otherwise 
might be blunted or checked. Singeing the tips 
of the hair has also a beneficial effect. 

It will be seen that I am no advocate for oils 
and pomades, My advice, in all cases, is to do 
without them if you possibly can, for by their 
clogging nature and over-stimulating properties 
they often cause the hair to grow thin and fall 
off sooner than it otherwise would, Let well alone. 

One word, in conclusion, about dyes. Avoid 
them, if you be your own friend. Hair-dyeing is 
very satisfactory, as far as dead hair is concerned, 
but on the living head its perfect success is a 
chemical impossibility. As to hair restorers, those 
that are not simply stainers depend upon the ac- 
tion of the light chemically altering and oxidiz- 
ing the application after it has been used, Their 
incautious use, I must add, is fraught with great 
danger, and trichosis furfuracea (yes, I know I 
am using dreadful language, but desperate dis- 
eases need desperate cures), and even worse, may 
be the result. And so, aw revoir. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HROUGH the benevolence of an English 

lady—Miss A. C. Bentinck—the Middlesex 
Hospital, one of the London hospitals, near 
which there is much street traffic, is about to 
have conferred upon it the boon of a noiseless 
pavement before its gates. She has offered to 
give a thousand pounds toward the expense of 
a wood pavement along the frontage of the hos- 
pital; and as the estimated expense of the pave- 
ment is only about fourteen hundred pounds, 
the good work will undoubtedly be executed. 
Bodily sufferings caused by noise are often very 
acute. Those who are ill or in delicate health 
endure untold agonies from this cause. A sharp, 
sudden sound givés a shock to the nerves which 
does not soon pass away, and dull continuous 
sounds are peculiarly trying to weak invalids. 
It is a thoughtful and humane idea to lay down 
noiseless pavements in front of hospitals; and 
Miss Bentinck could scarcely have made a more 
appropriate gift, or one which would contribute 
so much toward the soothing of pain and dis- 
comfort. 

It is not alone upon the sick and those of es- 
pecially delicate nerves that the misery and evil 
effects of noise are apparent. The feeling of re- 
lief which every one, when driving, experiences 
on passing from the rattling stone-paved streets 
to the comparative quiet of wood or asphalt, in- 
dicates that it is only by a constant, although 
perhaps often an unconscious, effort that we en- 
dure the perpetual noise of city life. The brain 
is more exhausted by working in the midst of 
noise and confusion than in quietness; hence, 
to a great degree, comes the recuperation of a 
sojourn in the country. When, in the progress 
of mechanical and scientific improvements, we 
shall have pavements in our streets which com- 
bine durability and noiselessness, an inestimable 
blessing will be conferred upon all residents of 
large cities. 





No wonder that there is danger of many spe- 
cies of small birds dying out. At a single sale 
in London during February there were disposed 
of no less than 15,574 humming-birds, $5000 
parrots, 17,000 kingfishers, together with 10,000 
aigrettes made of feathers. 





A terrific tornado passed over some sections 
of the West on March 10, causing great destruc- 
tion of life and property. The storm struck 
the village of Hazle Green, Wisconsin, sweepin 
through the whole place, leveling to the groun 
about twenty-five houses and killing nine per- 
sons. Others were seriously injured. The hur- 
ricane was followed by a deluge of rain and hail. 
Hazle Green is twelve miles from Dubuque, and 
has a population of about one thousand inhab- 
itants. In several towns of Missouri great dam- 
see was done by the tornado, and several lives 

ost. 





By cable we are informed that a fatal land-slip 
occurred on the 10th of March at Caut, a small 
town on the Rhine, in NorthernGermany. Eight 
houses were buried and twenty-six persons killed. 





Winter life on Prince Edward Island can not 
be very delightful. Reports from there state 
that sleighing began about the end of Novem- 
ber, and that the inhabitants have since then 
been “ frozen in,”’ with a prospect of so remain- 
ing until summer fairly comes. The present 
winter—for it is by no means spring there yet— 
has not been so severely cold as many past sea- 
sons; but the weather has been exceedingly va- 
riable, and many places, particularly Charlotte- 
town, have been scourged with fever. Scarlet 
and typhoid fevers have chiefly prevailed. 





The “George Washington”’ is the name of a 
rose-bush which has been cultivated for several 
years in a hot-house in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. It had never bloomed, although ever 
effort had been made to force it to do so. Evi- 
dently waiting for the Centennial year, the bush 
appropriately put forth its first flower on Tues- 
day, the 22d of February. The flower proved to 
be a choice and fragrant one, 





Professor Fischer’s colossal bust of Goethe 
was recently presented to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art by the Goethe Club of this city. 
The presentation took place in the parlors of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, in the presence of a select 
assembly of ladies and gentlemen. The bust, 
which is of zinc bronze, about twice the size of 
life, and said to be an excellent likeness of the 
great author, was in the centre of the room on 
a pedestal draped with American and German 





flags. Dr. A. Ruppaner made an appropriate 
resentation address on“ Jehalf of the Goethe 
Jlub, and Mr. John Taylor Johnston, on behalf 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, accepted 
the bust. There were also addresses delivered 
by William Cullen Bryant and others, the whole 
occasion being one of much interest. 





Applications for pieces of the “Qld Elm” of 
Boston have been so numerous that it is diffi- 
cult to satisfy every body, and the applicants 
must be content with small bits. It has been 
suggested that some articles of furniture be 
made and placed in the City Hall and State- 
house, and it is probable that a relic will find 
its way to the Centennial Exhibition. Some 
wicked gamins have availed themselves of the 
furor for “relics”? by obtaining a quantity of 
elm wood elsewhere, and selling it as from the 
“Old Elm.” 





It is a good time to recall some of the excel- 
lent advice long ago given by John Adams: 

“But let us take warning, and give it to our chil- 
dren. Whenever vanity and gayety, a love of pomp 
and dress, furniture, equipage, buildings, great com- 
pany, expensive diversions, and elegant entertain- 
ments, get the better of the principles and judgments 
of men or women, there is no knowing where they 
will stop, nor into what evils, natural, moral, or po- 
litical, they will lead us.” 


The Corliss engine, the grand motor of the 
mechanical part of the Centennial Exhibition, is 
slowly rising to view in Machinery Hall, This 
monster is being conveyed in sections from 
Providence, Rhode Island. It weighs altogether 
about 1,400,000 pounds. This engine will fur- 
nish ‘power’? to all the machinery in the 
building. 





It is the custom of royalty, even in the case 
of persons of very high rank, to be represented 
on funeral occasions by state carriages and court 
functionaries of distinction. But at the recent 
funeral of Lady Augusta Stanley, wife of the 
Dean of Westminster, Queen Victoria and her 
two daughters, the Princess Beatrice and the 
Marchioness of Lorne, were present in person. 
The remains were interred in Westminster Ab- 
bey at the special request of Queen Victoria. 





French papers state that the flesh of the buf- 
falo is about to be offered for general consump- 
tion in the Paris markets. 





Every little while some one dies from the ef- 
fects o ison taken accidentally, by mistaking 
the bottle. It seems needful that some measures 
should be adopted that would make such mis- 
takes impossible. A Paris medical journal rec- 
ommends that there be a law compelling phar- 
macists to sell poisons only in black bottles. 
A better suggestion is made in the United States 
Pharmacopeia, that poisons be dispensed only 
in three-sided bottles, so blown as to be rough 
on one side, and thus easily distinguishable in 
the dark. 


‘ 





In Paris the sudden change from mid-winter 
to spring weather brought an unwelcome visit- 
or, the grippe, a French form of influenza, which 
has seized many victims. There is no comfort 
in visiting, and the performances at theatres and 
opera-houses are interrupted by choruses of 
coughs. 





The London Lancet reports another case of 
inflammation of the feet caused by wearing socks 
with orange-red stripes. Poisonous substances 
seem now to be employed recklessly or igno- 
rantly by dyers of wearing fabrics. An instance 
is-mentioned of a gentleman who bought a new 
hat, and, after wearing it a few days, was trou- 
bled with very severe headache, and small ulcers 
appeared upon his forehead, and the whole up- 
per part of his head became swollen. Exami- 
nation showed that the brown leather inside.the 
hat was colored with a poisonous aniline dye, 
and was the occasion of all the inflammatory 
symptoms. 





The present project for the English Channel 
Tunnel is to run the tunnel from St. Margaret's 
Bay, near the South Foreland, to a point between 
Sangatte and Calais. It is expected that it will 
go entirely through the chalk formation. The 
distance across the Channel at the South Fore- 
land is twenty-two miles, and there will be nine 
miles of railroad approaches. The preliminary 
steps will be the sinking of two shafts—one on 
either coast—to the depth of 450 feet below 
high-water mark, from which an ordinary min- 
ing drifting half a mile long will be driven under 
the sea, It is estimated that four years’ time 
and an expenditure of $20,000,000 should com- 
plete the work, including the junctions with the 
railways on either side. Yet engineers think it 
prudent to double this estimate until they have 
more data for an exact estimate. 





The library of the late eminent scholar, M. 
Mohl, member of the French Institute, and Pro- 
fessor of Persian at the College of France, is soon 
to be sold at auction, according to his own wish. 
The collection of Oriental literature is very val- 
uable, comprising a complete series of the pro- 
ductions of the Imprimerie Nationale, a rich 
collection of works relating to Persia, many 
Persian manuscripts adorned with miniatures, 
and not a few rare books printed and litho- 
graphed in the East. There is also a volumi- 
nous mass of journals and pamphlets relating 
to Eastern matters, as well as the works of all 
French, English, and German Oriental scholars, 
gradually accumulated by M. Mohl during forty 
years of persevering effort. 





On the 20th of last January Mr. James Eccles, 
an English geologist, and M. Gabriel Loppé, a 
French artist, made the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
Winter visits to the Alpine summits are rare; 
but the account of these tourists indicates that 
the scenery presented to the eye in winter is 
surpassingly magnificent. Nor was the cold se- 
vere; in fact, the thermometer did not fall so 
low as in some places farther down the Alps. 
When, however, the travelers were approaching 
the apex of Mont Blanc, a snowy whirlwind 
arose, which nearly smothered them, and well- 
nigh blew them away. ‘This wind forced them 
to descend before they had reached the ego 
point. The glass fell only to 13° Centigrade on 
this January day, although in the summer-time 
it often falls much lower at the same altitude. 





Fig. 1. 
SICILIENNE 
Tama. 
Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and 
description see 
Songment, 
No, XI, Figs. 
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Fig. 1.—Baratuea Mantecet.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X i 6. 
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Fig. 1.—Povit pe Som Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 


rroM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Casnwere Sacque.—Froxt anv Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 39-43, 
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. 8—Povutt pe Sor Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 


Fies. 1-5.—MISSES’ SPRING DRES 


Fig. 2.—BaratHea 


[Aprit 8, 1876 


Fig. 2.—Sict- 


LIENNE TALMA. 


Front. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and 


T.—F RONT. 


Forpattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIIL, Figs. 44-46, 


— — 
g. 4.—Gros Gran Dress, 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I1., Figs. 8-16, 
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g. 5.—Gros Gram Dress. 
Froxt.—[{See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. TI., Figs. 8-16, 
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Supplement, 

Noo kL. Figs. 
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Woven Braid and Crochet Rosette for Tidies. 
See illustration on page 232. 

Tas rosette is worked with braid woven as shown by the illustration, and 
with twisted crochet cotton, No. 80. The braid is composed of open-work me- 
dallions furnished with six loops on both sides, and connected by narrow parts 
closely woven. Begin the rosette in the centre with a foundation of 7 ch. (chain 
stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and then crochet as follows: 
1st round.—16 sec. (single crochet) on the 7 foundation st. (stitch); finally, 1 sl. 
on the first ‘sc. in this round. 2d round.—Eight times alternately 2 se. on the 
next 2 st. in the preceding round, 1 p. (picot, P 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of 
these); finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this 
round. 8d round.—10 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de. (double crochet), six 
times alternately 1 de. on the first of the 2 
se. following the next p. in the preceding 
round, 7 ch., then 1 de. on the next se., 3 ch., 
1 de. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. 4th round.—Seven 
times alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
of the ‘next 7 ch. in the preceding round; 
finally, 5 ch., 1 de. on the last de. in the pre- 
ceding round. 5th round.—11 ch., the first 
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WORK, AND Lace CoLLar. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 29. 
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Fig. 4.—SLEEVE FOR 
Coiiar, Fie. 3. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Mcsirx, NEEDLE 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 30. 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Musity, [Nsertion, 
ano Lace Cortar.—[See Fig. 2.] 


No. XVIIL, Figs. 64 and 65. 





Jasor or Crépe Lisse, 
Lack, AND SERGE 
Rippon. 


Fig. 2.—Steeve ror Cotiar, Fie. 1. 









Fig. 5.—INseRTION AND NEEDLE- 
work Cottar.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and = see Sup- 

plement, No. XVIL., 





hair in a puff inclining to the right side, and held on the left side by a comb, 
as shown by the illustration. 

For the coiffure Fig. 2 part the hair from ear toear. To support this coiffure 
a thin strand of hair should first be plaited on the crown and then rolled up and 
fastened with hair-pins. Having parted the back hair through the middle, 
fasten for each half of the coiffure two long thick strands of false hair to the 
small braid on the crown, comb the natural hair over these strands, and of the 
latter arrange two twisted ropes, to which no further attention is paid for the 
present. Underneath the front hair fasten two small 
combs with crépes, comb the hair up over the latter, 
and fasten the ends on the back of the head. Ar- 
range the twisted ropes in long hanging loops, as 
shown by the illustration, and complete the coiffuré 
with a bow and a narrow ribbon of black velvet. 





A SPANISH FRUIT MARKET. 
rPXUE Alicante Fruit Market, in the month of Sep 

tember, has many curious and interesting feat 
ures. Here is a pile of calabazas, or gourds, some of 
them looking like gnarled, twisted boughs of a hoary 
oak; some round and flat, measuring one foot in 
height and a foot and a half in diameter; their yel- 
low flesh is tasteless, but they are in universal request : 


Fig. 61. 
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Fig. 6.—SLEEVE ror 

Cotiar, Fie. 5. 

For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No. XVIL., 
igs. 62 and 63. 





Fig. 1.—Cotrrvre. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Fig. 66. Fig. 2.—Corrrvre. 


8 of which count as first de , sev- 
en times alternately 3 de, on the 
middle 3 of the next 9 ch. in the 
preceding round, 8 ch.; finally, 
2 de. on the last 2 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, and 1'sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. 6th 
round,—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in 
the preceding round, * 4 sc. sep- 
arated each by 9 ch. on the fol- 
lowing 4 st., but the middle of 
these 9 ch. should be fastened to 
the next two loops on one side 
of the braid, catching them to- 
gether, 3 ch., 1 p., 3 ch, pass 
over 7 st., and repeat from > ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first se, in this 
round. Fasten both ends of the 
braid together with several stitch- 
es. 7th round (on the other side 
of the braid).—»* 1 sec. on the 
next loop, twice alternately 2 ch., 
1 p., 3 ch., fasten together the 
next two loops with 1 sc., then 2 
ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 se. on the fol- 
lowing loop, 2 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., and 
repeat from * ; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. in this round, 


Jabot of Crépe Lisse, Lace, 
and Serge Ribbon. 

For the foundation of this 
jabot cut of silk tulle folded in 
several layers one straight piece 
eleven inches and a quarter long 
and two inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, which is sloped off on 
both sides from the under toward 
the upper edge to a width of an 
inch and three-quarters. On this 
foundation sew side-pleated ruf- 
fles of erépe lisse two inches 
wide and cream-colored lace two 
inches and three-quarters wide, 
as shown by the illustration. 
The lace is set on in spiral rows. 
Bows of cream-colored serge rib- 
bon two inches end three-quar- 
ters wide complete the jabot. 





Coiffures, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For the coiffure Fig. 1 divide 
the hair from ear to ear, then 
part the back hair crosswise. 
Arrange the upper part of the 
back hair in a wide braid. Hav- 
ing combed back the front and 
side hair and fastened it, lay the 
braid over it in the shape of a 
diadem. Divide the lower back 
hair into two parts, comb the 
right part over the braid toward 
the left side, and the left part 
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; sold at two farthings per pound 
every poor woman buys a lump 
of gourd flesh for her stew. Some 
of these weigh as mach as fifty 
pounds avoirdupois ; the smallest 
which F weighed turned the scale 
at ten pounds 

Here are water-melons (san- 
dias), weighing from ten to fifteen 
pounds apiece, their crimson and 
lake-colored flesh, as they are cut, 
contrasting beautifully with the 
dark green, unpromising-looking 
rind of the exterior. Beside 
them is a pile, five feet in height, 
eight in length, and four in 
breadth, of fragrant melons of all 
kinds, shapes, and colors, called 
“melones de olor,” which average 
four pounds in weight, and are 
sold at three farthings per pound. 
Here, in hundreds, are rich lemon- 
pippins, called ™ pe villones Rs 
heaps of crimson, yellow, and 
purple plums, or cirwelas ; sweet 
crab-apples; purple and green 
figs; large and luscious ; tomatoes 
by the million, some of which are 
of the weight of three-quarters of 
a pound; pimientos, bitter and 
appetizing capsicums, of which 
the plants take six months be 
fore they bear and ripen fruit; 
some of these pimientos are so 
large that, although they are 
empty, or nearly so, they weigh 
three ounces apiece; heaps of 
parsley, cabbages, and cauliflow- 
ers, which last put their compar 
atively tiny brethren among us 
to the blush; lettuces (the old 
fashioned cos lettuce), of which 
two or three go to the pound, the 
pound costing but two farthings ; 
almonds, cocoa-nuts from Hava 
na; algarrobos, or carob beans ; 
green tomatoes for pickling (to 
be had for the asking); small 
cucumbers and gourds ( pepinos 
and calabacinos), two for a fai 
thing, used for stewing with slices 
of ham ; baskets of black grapes, 
each basket weighing twenty 
pounds, sold at three farthings 
per pound; baskets of pungent 
bird-peppers (pimientos picantes), 
of green, red, and bright gam- 
boge color, sold at one penny pet 
pound, are eaten raw or in vine- 
gar; potatoes (papas) of large 
size, strewed in heaps over the 
ground; some of them weighed 
one*pound apiece, although this 
weight is, of course, exceptional ; 
they are sold at three farthings 


over the right toward the right Fig. 1.—Stcienne Manrevet.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Siciuenne ManteLet.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] per pound. Add to these French 


side, and arrange the rest of the 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., 


Figs. 33%, 33°-35. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 33%, 33°-35. 


beans, green unripe lemons, a 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





few unripe oranges, white grapes, quinces, and 
peaches in abundance, and the stock of fruit is 
complete. 

Before All-Saints’ Day the chestnuts and wal- 
nuts will, to use a vulgar but expressive phrase, 
have “swamped” the market, the whole coloring 
of which, from that day until about the 10th of 
December, will be of a pervading tone of russet 
brown. About the middle of December the or- 
anges will have come into season, and the whole 
market will be one vast orange store. 

The stone fruit of Southern Spain deserves a 
*moment’s notice. The apricots and plums in 
June are the finest in the world, and very cheap, 
viz., three farthings per pound; the peaches and 
nectarines, in season from July to October, are, 
although large and handsome, very hard and in- 
sipid, and only fit for stewing. 

Apples and pears are fine, but they are not 
found in large quantities, and, as a rule, are rath- 
er hard, and not so fine as those of England. 

Taking a general view of this market in Sep- 
tember, it may be said that grapes are the chief 
fruit, tomatoes and pimientos and onions the chief 
vegetables, to be seen. 





(Copyright, 1875, by Harrzr & Broruers.) 


The Two Destinies: 


@ Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avrnor or “Tar Law anp THE Lapy,” “Maw anp 
Wire,” “Tae Woman wx Wuirs,” gro. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE OBSTACLE BEATS ME. 


How long was I left alone in the carriage at 
the door of Mrs. Van Brandt’s lodgings? Judg- 
ing by my sensations, I waited half a lifetime. 
Judging by my watch, I waited half an hour. 

When my mother returned to me, the hope 
which I had entertained of a happy result from 
her interview with Mrs. Van Brandt was a hope 
abandoned before she had opened her lips. I 
saw in her face that an obstacle which was be- 
yond my power of removal did indeed stand be- 
tween me and the dearest wish of my life. 

**Tell me the worst,” I said, as we drove away 

from the house; ‘‘and tell it at once.” 
- **I mast tell it, George,” my mother answered, 
sadly, ‘tas she told it tome. She begged me 
herself to do that. ‘We must disappoint him,’ 
she said, ‘but pray let it be done as gently as 
possible.’ Beginning in those words, she con- 
fided to me the painful story which you know al- 
ready—the story of her marriage. From that she 
passed to her meeting with yn at Edinburgh, and 
to the circumstances which have led her to live 
as she is living now. ‘This latter part of the 
narrative she especially requested me to repeat 
to you. Do you feel composed enough to hear 
it now? or would you rather wait till we get 
home ?” 

** Let me hear it now, mother; and tell it, as 
nearly as you can, in her own words.” 

**T will repeat what she said to me, my dear, 
as faithfully as Lcan. After speaking of her fa- 
ther’s death, she told me that she had only two 
relatives living. ‘I have a married aunt in Glas- 
gow and a married aunt in London,’ she said, 

When [I left Edinburgh, I went te my aunt in 
London. She and my father had not been on 
good terms together; she considered that my fa- 
ther had neglected her. But his death had soft- 
ened her toward him and toward me. She re- 
ceived me kindly, and got me a situation in a shop. 
I kept my situation for three months, and then I 
was obliged to leave it.’” 

My mother paused. I thought directly of the 
strange postscript which Mrs. Van Brandt had 
made me add to the letter that I wrote for her at 
the Edinburgh inn. In that case also she had 
only contemplated remaining in her employment 
for three months’ time. 

** Why was she obliged to leave her situation ?” 
I asked. 

**I put that question to her myself,” replied 
my mother. ‘‘She made no direct reply; she 
changed color and looked confused. ‘I will tell 
you afterward, madam,’ she said. ‘Please let 
me go on now. My aunt was angry with me for 
leaving my employment, and she was more an- 
gry still when I told her the reason. She said I 
had failed in duty toward her in not speaking 
frankly at first. We parted coolly. I had saved 
a little money from my wages, and I did well 
enough while my savings lasted. When they 
came to an end, I tried to get employment again, 
and failed. My aunt said, and said truly, that 
her husband’s income was barely enough to sup- 
port his family; she could do nothing for me, 
and I could do nothing for myself. I wrote to 
my aunt at Glasgow, and received no answer. 
Starvation stared me in the face, when I saw in 
& newspaper an advertisement addressed to me 
by Mr. Van Brandt. He implored me to write 
to him; he declared that his life without me was 
too desolate to be endured; he solemnly promised 
that there should be no interruption to my tran- 
quillity if I returned to him. If I had only had 
m to think of, I would have begged my bread 
in the streets rather than return to him—’” 

I interrupted the narrative at that point. 

** What other person could she have had to 
think of ?” I said. 

**Ts it possible, George,” my mother rejoined, 
“that you have no suspicion of what she was al- 
luding to when she said those words ?” 

The question passed by me unheeded ; my 
thoughts were dwelling bitterly on Van Brandt 
and his advertisement. ‘‘ She answered the ad- 
vertisement, of course ?” I said. 

** And she saw Mr. Van Brandt,” my mother 








went on. ‘She gave me no detailed account of 
the interview between them, ‘ He reminded me,’ 
she said, ‘of what I knew to be true—that the 
woman who had entrapped him into marrying 
her was an incurable drunkard, and that his ever 
living with her again was out of the question. 
Still she was alive, and she had a right to the 
name, at least, of his wife. I won't attempt to 
excuse my returning to him, knowing the cir- 
cumstances as I did; I will only say that I could 
see no other choice before me in my position at 
the time. Itis needless to trouble you with what 
I have suffered since, or to speak of what I may 
suffer still. Iam alost woman, Be under no 
alarm, madam, about yourson, I shall remem- 
ber proudly to the end of my life that he once 
offered me the honor and happiness of becoming 
his wife—but I know what is due to him and to 
you. I have seen him for the last time, The 
one thing that remains to be done is to satisfy 
him that our marriage is impossible. You are 
a mother; you will understand why I reveal the 
obstacle which stands between us, not to him, 
but to you.’ She rose, saying those words, and 
opened the folding-doors which led from the par- 
lor into the back-room. After an absence of a 
few moments only she returned.” 

At that crowning point in the narrative my 
mother stopped. Was she afraid to go on, or 
did she think it needless to say more ? 

** Well?” I said. 

** Must I really tell it to you in words, George? 
Can’t you guess how it ended, even yet ?” 

There were two difficulties in the way of my 
understanding her. I had a man’s bluntness of 
perception, and I was half maddened by suspense. 
Incredible as it may appear, I was too dull to 
guess the truth even now. 

‘*When she returned to me,” my mother re- 
sumed, ‘‘she was notalone. She led with hera 
lovely little girl just old enough to walk with the 
help of her mother’s hand. She tenderly kissed 
the child; and then she put it on my lap. 
‘There is my only comfort,’ she said, simply ; 
‘and there is the obstacle to my ever becoming 
Mr. Germaine’s wife.’ ” 

Van Brandt’s child! Van Brandt’s child! 

The postscript which she had made me add to 
my letter ; the incomprehensible withdrawal from 
the employment in which she was prospering ; 
the disheartening difficulties which had brought 
her to the brink of starvation; the degrading 
return to the man who had cruelly deceived her 
—all was explained, all was excused now! With 
an infant at the breast, how could she obtain 
a new employment? With famine staring her 
in the face, what else could the friendless wom- 
an do but return to the father of her child? 
What claim had I on her by comparison with 
him? What did it matter now that the poor 
creature secretly returned the love that I felt for 
her? There was the child, an obstacle between 
us—there was Ais hold on her, now that he had 
got her back! What was my hold worth? All 
social proprieties and all social laws answered the 
question: Nothing! 

My head sank on my breast—I received the 
blow in silence. My good mother took my hand. 
**You understand it now, George?” she said, 
sorrowfully. 

**Yes, mother; I understand it.” 

**There was one thing she wished me to say 
to you, my dear, which I have not mentioned 
et. She entreats you not to suppose that she 
ad the faintest idea of her situation when she 
attempted to destroy herself. Her first suspicion 
that it was possible she might become a mother 
was conveyed to her at Edinburgh, in a conver- 
sation with her aunt. It is impossible, George, 
not to feel compassionately toward this poor 
woman. Regrettable as her position is, I can 
not see that she is to blame for it. She was the 
innocent victim of a vile fraud when that man 
married her; she has suffered undeservedly since; 
and she has behaved nobly to you and tome, I 
only do her justice in saying that she is a woman 
in a thousand—a woma worthy, under happier 
circumstances, to be my daughter and your wife. 
I feel for you and feel with you, my dear—I do, 
with my whole heart.” 


So this scene in my life was, to all appear- 
ance, a scene closed forever. As it had been 
with my love in the days of my boyhood, so it 
was again now with the love of my riper age. 

Later in the day, when I had in some degree 
recovered my self-possession, I wrote to Mr. Van 
Brandt—as she had foreseen I should write—to 
apologize for breaking my engagement to dine 
with him. 

Could I trust a second letter to say the fare- 
well words for me to the woman whom I had 
loved and lost? No! It was better for her 
and better for me that I should not write. And 
yet the idea of leaving her in silence was more 
than my fortitude could endure. Her last words 
at parting (as they were repeated to me by my 
mother) had expressed the hope that I should 
not think hardly of her in the future. How 
could I assure her that I should think of her ten- 
derly to the end of my life? My mother’s deli- 
cate tact and true sympathy showed me the 
way. ‘Send a little present, George,” she said, 
“‘to the child. You bear no malice to the poor 
little child?” God knows I was not hard on 
the child. I went out myself and bought her 
a toy. I brought it home, and, before I sent it 
away, I pinned a slip of paper to it, bearing this 
inscription: ‘*To your little daughter, from 
George Germaine.” ‘There is nothing very pa- 
thetic, I suppose, in those words, And yet I 
burst out crying when I had written them. 

The next morning my mother and I set forth 
for my country-house in Perthshire. London 
was now unendurable to me. Traveling abroad 
I had tried already. Nothing was left but to go 
back to the Highlands and try what I could 
make of my life, with my mother still left to live 


for. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
MY MOTHER'S DIARY. 


Tuere is something repellent to me, even at 
this distance oi time, in looking back at the 
dreary days of seclusion which followed each oth- 
er monotonously in my Highland home. The 
actions of my life, however trifling they may 
have been, I can find some interest in recalling : 
they associate me with my fellow-creatures ; they 
connect me, in some degree, with the vigorous 
movement of the world. But I have no sym-+ 
pathy with the purely selfish pleasure which some 
men appear to derive from dwelling on the mi- 
nute anatomy of their own feelings under the 
pressure of adverse fortune. Let the domestic 
record of our stagnant life in Perthshire (so far 
as I am concerned in it) be presented in my 
mother’s words, not mine. A few lines of ex- 
tract from the daily journal which it was her 
habit to keep will tell all that need be told before 
this narrative advances to later dates and to new- 
er scenes. 


** August 20.—We have been two months at 
our home in Scotland, and I sée no change in 
George for the better. He is as far as ever, I 
fear, from being reconciled to his separation from 
that unhappy woman. Nothing will induce him 
to confess it himself. He declares that his quiet 
life here is all that he desires. But I know bet- 
ter. I have been into his bedroom late at night. 
I have heard him talking of her in his sleep, and I 
have seen the tears on his eyelids. My poor boy! 
What thousands of charming women there are 
who would ask nothing better than to be his wife! 
And the one woman whom he can never marry 
is the only woman whom he loves! 

** August 25.—A long conversation about 
George with Mr. MacGlue. I have never liked 
this Scotch doctor since he encouraged my son 
to keep the fatal appointment at Saint Anthony's 
Well. But he seems to be a clever man in his 
profession; and I think, in his way, he means 
kindly toward George. His advice was given as 
coarsely as usual, and very positively at the same 
time. ‘ Nothing will cure your son, madam, of 
bis amatory passion for that half-drowned lady 
of his but change—and another lady. Send him 
away by himself this time, and let him feel the 
want of some kind creature to look after him. 
And when he meets with that kind creature (they 
are as plenty as fish in the sea), never trouble 
your head about it if there’s a flaw in her char- 
acter. I have got a cracked tea-cup which has 
served me for twenty years. Marry him, ma’am, 
to the new one with the utmost speed and im- 
petuosity which the law will permit.’ I hate Mr. 
MacGlue’s opinions—so coarse and so hard-heart- 
ed !—but I sadly fear that I must part with my 
son for a little while for his own sake. 

** August 26.—Where is George to go? I 
have been thinking of it all through the night, and 
I can not arrive ata conclusion. It is so difficult 
to reconcile myself to letting him go away alone. 

** August 29.—I have always believed in spe- 
cial providences, and I am now confirmed in my 
belief. This morning has brought with it a note 
from our good friend and neighbor at Belhelvie. 
Sir James is one of the Commissioners for the 
Northern Lights. He is going in a government 
vessel to inspect the light-houses on the north of 
Scotland, and on the Orkney and Shetland isl- 
ands ; and, having noticed how worn and ill my 
poor boy looks, he most kindly invites George to 
be his guest on the voyage. ‘They will not be ab- 
sent for more than two months ; and the sea (as 
Sir James reminds me) did wonders for George’s 
health when he returned from India. I could 
wish for no better opportunity than this of trying 
what change of air and scene will do for him. 
However painfully I may feel the separation my- 
self, I shall put a cheerful face on it, and I shall 
urge George to accept the invitation. 

** August 30.—I have said all I could, but he 
still refuses to leave me. I am a miserable, self- 
ish creature. I felt so glad when he said No! 

** August 31.—Another wakeful night. George 
must positively send his answer to Sir James to- 
day. 1am determined to do my duty toward 
my son—he looks so dreadfully pale and ill this 
morning. Besides, if something is not done to 
rouse him, how do I know that he may not end 
in going back to Mrs. Van Brandt after all ? 
From every point of view, I feel bound to insist 
on his accepting Sir James’s invitation. I have 
only to be firm, and the thing is done. He has 
never yet disobeyed me, poor fellow. He will 
not disobey me now. 

“* September 2.—He has gone! Entirely to 
please me—entirely against his own wishes. Oh, 
how is it that such a good son can not get a good 
wife! He would make any woman happy. I 
wonder whether I have done right in sending 
him away? The wind is moaning in the fir 
plantation at the back of the house. Is there a 
storm at sea? I forgot to ask Sir James how 
big the vessel was. The Guide to Scotland says 
the coast is rugged, and there is a wild sea be- 
tween the north shore and the Orkney Isles. I 
almost regret having insisted so strongly—how 
foolish Iam! We are all in the hands of God. 
May God bless and prosper my good son! 

“ September 10.—Very uneasy. No letter 
from George. Ah, how full of trouble this life 
is! and_how,strange that we should cling to it as 
we do! 

** September 15.—A letter from George! They 
have done with the north coast, and they have 
crossed the wild sea to the Orkneys. Wonder- 


. ful weather has favored them so far, and George 


is in better health and spirits. Ah, how much 
happiness there is in life, if we will only have the 
patience to wait for it! 

** October 2.—Another letter. They are safe in 
the harbor of Lerwick, the chief port in the Shet- 
land Islands. The weather has not latterly been 
at all favorable. But the amendment in George’s 
health remains. He writes most gratefully of 
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Sir James's unremitting kindness to him. Iam 
so happy, I declare I could kiss Sir James, 
though he is a great man and a Commissioner 
for Northern Lights! In three weeks more 
(wind and weather permitting) they hope to get 
back. Never mind my lonely life here, if I can 
only see George happy and well again! He 
tells me they have passed a great deal of their 
time on shore; but not a word does he say about 
meeting any ladies. Perhaps they are scarce in 
those wild regions? I have heard of Shetland 
shawls and Shetland ponies, Are there any 
Shetland ladies, I wonder ?” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
SHETLAND HOSPITALITY. 


‘*Gurpe, where are we ?” 

“*T can’t say for certain.” 

‘* Have you lost your way ?” 

The guide looks slowly all round him, and 
then looks at me, ‘That is his answer to my 
question, And that is enough. 

The lost persons are three in number — my 
traveling companion, myself, and the guide. We 
are seated on three Shetland ponies—so small in 
stature that we two strangers were at first liter- 
ally ashamed to get on their backs. We are sur- 
rounded by a dripping white mist, so dense that 
we become invisible to one another at a distance 
of half a dozen yards. We know that we are 
somewhere on the main-land of the Shetland 
Isles. We see under the feet of our ponies a 
mixture of moorland and bog—here, the strip of 
firm ground that we are standing on, and there, 
a few feet off, the strip of watery peat - bog 
which is deep enough to suffocate us if we step 
into it. Thus far, and no farther, our knowl- 
edge extends. ‘The question of the moment is, 
What are we to do next? 

The guide lights his pipe, and reminds us 
that he warned us against weather before we 
started for our ride. My traveling companion 
looks at me resignedly, with an expression of 
mild reproach. I deserve it. My rashness is to 
blame for the disastrous position in which we 
now find ourselves. 

In writing to my mother I have been careful 
to report favorably of my health and spirits. But 
I have not confessed that I still remember the 
day when I parted with the one hope and re- 
nounced the one love which made life precious 
to me. My torpid condition of mind at home 
has simply given place to a perpetual restless- 
ness, produced by the excitement of my new life. 
I must now always be doing something—no mat- 
ter what, so long as it diverts me from my own 
thoughts. Inaction is unendurable, solitude has 
become horrible to me. While the other mem- 
bers of the party which'has accompanied Sir 
James on his voyage of inspection among the 
light-houses are content to wait in the harbor of 
Lerwick for a favorable change in the weather, I 
am obstinately bent on leaving the comfortable 
shelter of the vessel, to explore some inland ruin 
of prehistoric times, of which I never heard, and 
for which I care nothing. The movement is all 
I want; the ride will fill the hateful void of 
time. I go, in defiance of sound advice offered 
to me on all sides. The youngest member of 
our party catches the infection of my reckless- 
ness (in virtue of his youth), and goes with me. 
And what has come of it? We are blinded by a 
mist, we are lost on a moor, and the treacher- 
ous peat-bogs are round us in every direction. 

What is to be done? 

“* Just leave it to the pownies,” the guide says. 

“*Do you mean, leave the ponies to find the 
way ?” 

“That’s it,” says the guide. ‘Drop the 
bridle and leave it to the pownies. See for 
yourselves. I’m away on my powny.” 

He drops the bridle on the pommel of his 
saddle, whistles to his pony, and disappears in 
the mist, riding with his hands in his pockets 
and his pipe in his mouth as composedly as if 
he was sitting by his own fireside at home. 

We have no choice left but to follow his ex- 
ample or to be left alone on the moor. The in- 
telligent little animals, relieved from our stupid 
supervision, trot off with their noses to the ground 
like hounds on the scent. Where the intersect- 
ing bog is wide, they skirt round it. Where it 
is narrow enough to be leaped over, they cross it 
byajump. ‘Trot, trot, away the hardy little creat- 
ures go, never stopping, never hesitating. Our 
‘* superior intelligence,” perfectly useless in the 
emergency, wonders how it willend. Our guide, 
in front of us, answers that it will end in the po- 
nies finding their way certainly to the nearest 
village or the nearest house. ‘‘ Let the bridles 
be,” is his warning to us. ‘‘ Come what may 
of it, let the bridles be.” 


It is easy for the guide to let his bridle be—he . 


is accustomed to place himself in that helpless 
position, under stress of circumstances; and he 
knows exactly what his pony can do. 

To us, however, the situation is a new one, and 
it looks dangerous in the extreme. More than 
once I check myself, not without an effort, in 
the act of resuming the command of my pony on 
passing the more dangerous points in the jour- 
ney. The time goes on, and no sign of an in- 
habited dwelling looms.through the mist. I be- 
gin to get fidgety and irritable; I find myself 
secretly doubting the trustworthiness of the 
guide. While I am in this unsettled frame of 
mind, my pony approaches a dim black wind- 
ing line, where the bog must be crossed for the 
hundredth time at least. The breadth of it 
(enlarged in appearance by the mist) looks to 
my eyes beyond the reach of a leap by any pony 
that was ever foaled. I lose my presence of 
mind. At the critical moment before the jump 
is taken, I am foolish enough to seize the bridle 
and suddenly check the pony. He starts, throws 
up his head, and falls instantly as if he had been 
shot. My right hand, as we drop on the ground 
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together, gets twisted under me, and I feel that 
I have sprained my wrist. If I escape with no 
worse injury than this, I may consider myself 
well off. But-no such good fortune is reserved 
for me. In his struggles to rise, before I have 
completely extricated myself from him, the pony 
kicks me; and, as my ill luck will have it, his 
hoof strikes just where the poisoned spear struck 
me in the days of my service in India. ‘The old 
wound opens again, and there I lie bleeding on 
the barren Shetland moor! 

This time my strength has not been exhaust- 
ed in attempting to breast the current of a swift- 
flowing river with a drowning woman to support. 
I preserve my senses, and I am able to give the 

directions for bandaging the wound 
with the best materials which we have at our 
disposal. To mount my pony again is simply 
out of the question. I must remain where I am, 
with my traveling companion to look after me, and 
the guide must trust his pony to discover the near- 
est place of shelter to which I can be removed. 

Before he abandons us on the moor, the man 
(at my suggestion) takes our ‘‘ bearings” as cor- 
the help of my pocket com- 

disappears in the mist, with 
the bridle hanging loose and the pony’s nose to 
the ground as before. I am left under my young 
friend’s care, with a cloak to lie on and a sad- 
die for a pillow. Our ponies composedly help 
themselves to such grass as they can find on the 
moor, keeping always near us as companionably 
as if they were a couple of dogs. In this posi- 
tion we wait events, while the dripping mist 
hangs thicker than ever all round us. 

[ro BE OConTINUED.] 





EAR-RINGS AND SUN-BONNETS. 


“TF\WENTY-ONE yards of stuff! I declare I 

am out of all patience, Twenty-one yards of 
serge gown for cook; eighteen for laundress and 
waitress each, At this rate, Eusebius, I shall not 
have a cent left for the children’s tree; and as 
for the church festival, I must stay away, And 
yet one does not like to be thought stingy by one’s 
servants; but I do hate to encourage them in such 
finery. The days are gone by when you could 
give them a couple of pretty prints at Christmas, 
and have the satisfaction of knowing they would 
be as neat as wax for months to come, Now 
these will be made up with over-skirts and ruffles 
and a flounce, to wear to church and on Thurs- 
days ; and Susan will continue to sport that dingy 
buff alpaca, all greace spots and frayed sleeves, 
around my table as she waits, And after a while, 
when these new gowns are too shabby and soiled 
for the street with trailing in the mud, they will 
come into active service, and cook my dinner in 
the kitchen, and make the beds up stairs, I de- 
clare it is vile; itis too bad! You needn’t laugh, 
Eusebius, If only you had this worry, year after 
year, and knowing that they buy lace handker- 
chiefs instead of flannel petticoats, what with 
worrying about their foolishness and their going 
so thinly clad, you could not read Herbert Spen- 
eer quite so calmly. Spencer, indeed! I wish he 
lived in America ; it would puzzle him to be wise.” 

Maria is a good girl; but housekeeping, to her 
mind, is a formula of constant fret, Like many 
another young American housewife, she sees with 
clear eyes the abuses in our present system of do- 
mestic economy, but is powerless to do aught but 
see and sigh. It was indeed time to turn the leaf 
on Spencer, and come to the rescue, 

“ Why don’t you?” is a form of speech I have 
learned to discard, as bearing intrusive suggestion 
of superior wisdom. I resort to a flank move- 
ment. “I wonder how it would work,” I say, 
thoughtfully, while Maria, with memorandum-book 
and gold pencil, figures industriously away at the 
day’s expenditure—“ how would it do to insist on 
a uniform dress for the servants, presenting them 
with it, if need be, in the first place—equipping 
them, in fact, as we do the letter-carriers and. po- 
licemen? Wouldn’t it pay in the long-run ?” 

“Impossible! It would be a revolution !” cries 
my wife. 

“Precisely, All revolutions are impossible un- 
til they demonstrate themselves.” 

“But it would be in the line of a sumptuary 
law, and, as such, contrary to the spirit of the 
American people.” 

Maria gets off these bolts sometimes with just 
the faintest smile of saucy consciousness at steal- 
ing my thunder, 

“Not so fast. One would think that the last 
of all people to be controlled in this wise by a 
prs eg! | law would be the fashionable mothers 
of New York. And yet there is a school, not a 
hundred miles from here, where these fashionable 
mothers send their children, submitting to rigid 
rules for them in dress and diet, and uniformity 
of dress, which one would think would be the first 
of objections to the average mind. These girls 
are dressed precisely alike, in simple black alpaca 
or blue merino, as the order may go out from 
winter to winter; little gray or brown hats, all in 
duplicate, just as you see charity children in the 
streets. Their lunch is prescribed for them; and 
to all this fashionable mothers submit for the 
very manifest advantage of their children in this 
respect, and for the substantial education which 
these wise teachers know so well how to direct.” 

“Well, I would sooner undertake to bring a 
fashionable mother to reason than an Irish girl 
inflated with the freedom and wages of a new coun- 
try, and with her just-as-good-as-you-are air.” 

“Why not try it, though, on this Christmas-day 
—why not present each girl with an outfit of un- 
der-wear and two neat print gowns, saying to her 
that these are for her daily wear that she may be 
comfortable and healthy? You might give a lit- 
tle lecture at the same time upon stout shoes and 
warm feet and thorough cleanliness of person. 
By-the-way, that suggests to me how very short- 
sighted we are in building our houses, We have 
ample accommodation for our own luxurious 








needs of bath and toilette, while our servants, 
who go through dust and grease and rough work 
for our sake, have the tin wash basin in the kitch- 
en and the tiny bowl and pitcher in the attic for 
lavatory purposes, If there are any inmates of a 
well-ordered household who more than others 
need the daily bath, surely these are the ones, 
And yet what arrangements do we make for them 
in building our houses? Do we ever think of 
them at all in this respect? We require that they 
shall always look clean. Do we give them the 
opportunity for thorough personal neatness ?” 

“No, we do not,” cries my impulsive Maria. 
“T can not be quite so hard on them for all the 
grease spots and stains when I think how impos- 
sible it must be, all three in that attic, and with 
just a little dab of water for their faces. I won- 
der I never thought of it before. Here I have 
been railing at them for their outward finery and 
inward slatternliness, when I never have given 
them the chance or the means to be fresh and 
clean, And I never really talked to them about 
it. I have been afraid; and it all seemed so 
hopeless, the ear-rings and the shabby shoes, 
Bridget has been fairly on the ground in her old 
slippers for two weeks; and, my dear, I am 
ashamed to say it, but my only sentiment in the 
matter, besides disgust, was relief to think that 
her place was in the kitchen, and that she need 
never show her dilapidated self up stairs, You 
are going to ask why I did not buy her a pair of 
shoes for Christmas? Well, when I know that a 
cashmere jacket all trimmed with jet and fringe 
hangs in her closet up stairs, instead of the sub- 
stantial blanket shawl she ought to wear, I have 
no patience left.” 

“Perhaps if we were to begin at the begin- 
ning—” 

“Bath-tubs—oh yes,” interrupted my wife, 
thoughtfully, “That ought to be the first step— 
to make them appreciate the value of a clean 
skin, Perhaps that might lessen their love for 
shabby finery. Remember, Eusebius, when we 
build that house of ours, to see that there is a 
dressing closet with ample bath-tub on the serv- 
ants’ floor.” 

“ And while we are building 1t—beforehand, I 
mean—could not you do something in the matter 
of this dress reform ?—those lace kerchiefs and 
scanty flannels make me shiver, As a Christian 
woman you really ought to prevent human sacri- 
fice as far as you may; and I noticed that Winny 
coughed a good deal when she brought the chil- 
dren in from their walk.” 

“ Eusebius, you old darling, what you do see 
behind those eyeglasses! I don’t believe there 
is another man in New York who applies Dr, 
Clark’s philosophy to all womankind, and takes 
such thoughtful note of the hewers of kindling 
wood and the drawers of ice-water. But what 
am Ito do? I am worn out, as it is, with the 
care of the children’s clothes and my.own; if I 
should undertake, in addition, to superintend my 
servants’ wardrobe, you need not subscribe to a 
thing for me this year, I should never have a 
minute for reading—haven’t many as it is, And 
when they fling off, as they do sometimes”—she 
did not allude to the ines, as might be sup- 
posed, but, by an adroit femininity, had cn'led the 
previous question—*“in the first week. with all 
these new clothes, I do not think that even your 
income, Eusebius, would stand it,” 

I can afford to laugh with her, We have been 
poor together this many a year, and now that we 
are “getting on” a little, the extravagances that 
we two commit in theory and in talk are indeed 
alarming. 

“Well, you would have to see to that; when a 
letter-carrier is discharged, or a policeman, it is 
not to be supposed that he carries his uniform 
away with him.” 

“ But men are different.” 

“ Well, I admit there seems more of difficulty 
when it comes to a full wardrobe; but I think it 
might be managed with a little judgment and a 
very clear understanding about it, and certain 
plain rules on entering your service.” 

“TI know,” said Maria, musingly, “that out at 
the Woman’s Hospital they make all their nurses 
wear print gowns. They do look so neat and 
fresh! it is a comfort to have such people about 
you.” 

Our talk ended—it nearly always does —in 
a resolution, The serge dresses (luckily they 
were in one uncut piece as yet) were returned 
to Messrs, Satinet & Co., their cost invested in 
Merrimac prints, hosiery, and flannel. Then 
my wife visited a “House of Industry,” one of 
those good Quaker institutions whose fashion 
Philadelphia has set us, in which plain garments 
are made up by poor women, who are housed and 
fed during their day’s work, and paid at more 
than the slop-shop wages. Here she procured 
sundry garments, nondescript to the masculine 
intelligence; and three huge parcels, directed re- 
spectively to Susan, Bridget, and Winny, lay at 
the foot of the Christmas tree. 

After the children had had their time and 
were stowed away in their cribs to dream of 
Santa Claus, my wife gathered her women about 
her and made a little speech to them. I had re- 
tired to the dining-room, as it was to be a wom- 
anly talk, but the door was accidentally left open, 
and I could follow the thread of her discourse. 

“T have made you a somewhat different pres- 
ent, my good girls, on this Christmas from my 
usual one, Just open these bundles and you will 
see.” 

Great were the exclamations as the parcels 
were unrolled, and three complete outfits were 
displayed. That sly Maria, who does wholly 
what she does at all, had smuggled a little Irish 
dress-maker into the secret, and had worked for 
two days herself at the machine, that the new 
Christmas order might be a complete success. 
Print dresses, neat aprons, a goodly roll of flan- 
nel under-garments, and stout stockings—in all, a 
comfortable and serviceable change of wardrobe. 
Here they were, and Bridget, Winny, and Susan 





looked as though they had become as little chil- 


dren in this new motherly manifestation of the 
mistress’s thoughtfulness, 

It were eavesdropping to give all the talk that 
followed in the same motherly spirit; but my 
wife’s peroration was a fine one, “Now, girls, 
remember that to-morrow—Christmas -day—we 
begin with these new clothes. Henceforth, in 
my service, you wear print dresses only: no more 
greasy alpacas, Susan; and, Bridget, no more 
gaping shoes, When you go out you can wear 
whatever fine clothes you choose to waste your 
money upon, If you would rather have bead 
fringe and ear-rings than money in the saving 
fund, that is your affair. But you do my work 
in these, And I do hope, Winny,” here the speak- 
er’s voice faltered, “ that your cough will soon be 
better, and that you will all feel that I want you 
to be well and happy and comfortable while you 
live with me.” 

It was a Christmas sermon from an original 
text. The maids left the room with warm Irish 
tears, praying Heaven “to bless the good mis- 
thress, Sure none had ever thought to spake so 
to them since the ould mother at home.” 

And the mistress came into my retreat and cried 
a little on my shoulder too. It was such a new 
feeling, she confessed, to talk to them as women, 

And the cost? Well it cost something more 
than the serge gowns of the first intention—not 
so very much more, however, for comforts are 
cheap ; it is only the luxuries that are dear. And 
for the first time in six years I did not send my 
wife her plateau of flowers for the dinner table, 
when all the tribes came to eat turkey with us. 
And the costly donbons which her dainty taste 
has delighted to selector dessert were conspicu- 
ous by their absence this year. Yet the dinner 
was a success, the service both neat and nimble, 
and the tribes all promised to come another year. 





CHEAPNESS, COMFORT, AND 
LUXURY. 





FOLDING SCREENS. 


USEFUL as well as ornamental addition to 

either drawing-room or library is a folding 
screen, though it is one not often met with in 
America, Our never-failing carpenter must make 
the frame-work, unless some member of our fam- 
ily possesses a box of tools and a taste for car- 
pentering. The wood used must be well season- 
ed, and the frame of each panel be of exactly the 
same size, so that when folded the edges may be 
all quite even. Three panels, each five feet two 
inches high and twenty-two inches across, is the 
usual size for a drawing-room, and four panels, 
six feet high and two feet across, for a library or 
dining-room. Each panel consists of five pieces— 
two long sides and three cross-pieces, at top, mid- 
dle, and bottom. The lowest cross-piece should 
be about two and a half inches wide, the sides 
and top and middle cross-pieces two inches. The 
thickness should not exceed three-quarters of an 
inch, otherwise the screen will be too heavy. 

There are many varieties in these screens, all 
of which can be made at home, We will first try 
our hand at a scrap screen, or one ‘ornamented 
with colored or uncolored “scraps” from maga- 
zines, etc., as the process only requires extreme 
neatness and care, and not very mich artistic 
taste. Our first outlay must be for some un- 
bleached cotton, the cheaper the better, It will 
take about eleven yards for the smaller and sev- 
enteen for the larger screen, allowing for both 
sides of the panels and for the overlapping at 
top and bottom. The knots generally found in 
this common sheeting must be carefully picked 
out, and then the cotton soaked in hot water to 
shrink it. Before it is quite dry,‘nail it with 
small tacks around the top of one panel, pulling 
it very tight; then do the same at bottom and 
sides, and complete the other side in the same 
way. The cotton must be brought round the 
edge of the panel so that the tacks are on the 
outside edges, and none on the front of the frame- 
work, Now get about five cents’ worth of com- 
mon white size, cut it into little pieces, put it in 
a jar with a very little water, stand it on the 
range to melt, and stir it occasionally with a stick. 
If = have not lost all your patience by the time 
it melted, brush it over the cotton thinly with 
a good-sized painter’s brush, This you will have 
to do before the fire, keeping the size hot, until 
both sides of every panel are covered, It will 
soon dry, and is then ready for papering, If our 
screen is to be covered with colored pictures, 
which are much more effective, we must buy at 
@ paper-hanger’s what they call “lining paper,” 
white. It is sold in pieces of twelve yards’ length. 

Lay one of the panels on a table and measure 
off the length and breadth of paper required ; it 
must fit it exactly, but not fold over the edges like 
the cotton, Each side must bein one piece, of 
course, 80 as to show no joins, and six strips will 
be needed for the three-leaved screen, 

Lay one of the strips on a panel and brush it 
thickly and evenly over with good smooth flour- 
and-water paste. You must be careful to leave 
no spaces or knots of paste, but do it thorough- 
ly; then two persons must take hold of each cor- 
ner, one at top and one at bottom, turn it over so 
as to bring the pasted side toward the cotton, and 
lay it evenly in place, When this is accomplish- 
ed, dab it over with a clean cloth, pressing it gen- 
tly and rubbing out any creases or air bubbles be- 
fore the paste has time to dry. Cover both sides 
of all the panels, and when they are dry, size them 
just -as before. If the cotton has been well 
stretched and the paper well pasted, the surface 
of the panels will be quite smooth and as tight as 
a drum. 

Common flour-and-water paste well boiled, or 
boiled arrowroot, is used for pasting on the pic- 
tures, but, of course, before beginning our screen, 
we must have a huge collection of all sorts and 
sizes to choose from. Chromos and colored illus- 
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trations sent out with newspapers, and sheets of 
birds, flowers, etc., to be bought at all stationers’, 
are sufficiently good for the purpose, though many 
screens are valued at from $250 to $400, from be- 
ing covered with very expensive pictures, Screens 
such as the ordinary one we are making sell at 
bazars for $50, 

In arranging the pictures on the screen, much 
depends upon individual taste, One way—the 
simplest—is to put on large and small pictures 
without cutting them out, in rather regular order, 
large ones in the centre and the four corners, 
and small ones grouped between, and then to cut 
out flowers and place them around each picture 
for a frame, This requires colored paper as a 
background, Another is to cut out most of the 
pictures and arrange them in a confused way, any 
absurdity of composition being allowable. But 
the most artistic, and the way I should advise, but 
the most difficult to arrange well, is to have each 
panel represent a distinct subject, such as Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter for a four-leaved 
screen; Christmas, Midsummer or May day, and 
Harvest-home for a three-leaved. 

All the subjects must blend well and run into 
each other, with no distinct outlines, so that they 
appear as one picture, To insure the best ar- 
rangement of any of the styles, it is well to pin 
the pictures on the screen, changing them about 
until the desired effect is produced. Great atten- 
tion must be paid to perspective, the lower third 
of the panel forming the foreground, the middle 
portion the middle ground, and the top the back- 
ground. Figures, trees, houses, etc., must be ar- 
ranged on a decreasing scale of size from bottom 
to top. The massive tops of trees can cut off 
portions of the view, and so throw back what 
comes above them, In this way a really beauti- 
ful picture can be made, The pictures, figures, 
trees, etc., are cut out with very sharp scissors, 
and it being sometimes impossible to make them 
fit into each other exactly, the spaces which are 
left are filled in with a touch or two of water- ~ 
color paints. Half an inch is left between the 
pictures and the edge of the screen, as that mar- 
gin is required for a beading or other ornamental 
finish to the screen, 

In arranging the subject “ Winter,” such pic- 
tures should be selected as contain skating, sleigh- 
ing, or other winter amusements, snow scenes, 
holly, robins, firesides, women in red cloaks, mis- 
tletoe, old people, and any thing marking the end 
of the year and of life, In arranging them, the 
centre may be a pond, with skaters in red petti- 
coats and woolen comforters, on each side sleighs 
dashing to and fro, boys on sleds, little girls with 
bundles of fagots; the top, or background, may 
be a more distant view of snow-covered farms 
and houses, trees laden with icicles, holly bushes 
sprinkled with red berries; the foreground, cr 
bottom, may have a blacksmith’s sho} pn one 
side, with the open door giving glimpses of the 
red fire, and a sleigh drawn up before it, waiting 
for some doctoring of the horses’ hoofs. Great 
care must be paid to the perspective, as I said 
before, and also to the light and shade; that is, 
the sunlight must come from one side or the oth- 
er, and not both, and shadows must fall corre- 
spondingly. By taking part of one picture and 
part of another, and filling in here and there with 
water-colors, something really pretty may be 
made, Of course no sky appears any where ex. 
cept at the top. 

It is now ready for varnishing. Some screens 
are not varnished at all, and the colors certainly 
look softer when left as they are, but smoke and 
dirt injure them in time, There are various ways 
of finishing the edges, but leather in pinked-out 
strips put on with ornamental nails, gold bead. 
ings about half an inch wide, or a beading of 
wood japanned black outside and gold beading 
within are all effective. Three pairs of hinges 
must be put to each leaf of the screen, and our 
work is done. 

A simple and much more beautiful screen may 
be made by any one able to paint, as follows: 
The frame-work is the same, and the cotton, ex- 
cept that it should be finer and of a deeper color. 
Nothing further is needed but sepia and a brush 
ortwo, Each panel shows a careless sepia-drawn 
picture of waving grain, tall calla lilies or irises, 
common teasel, or meadow-sweet. The effect is 
charming. 

Artists, of course, make more exquisite crea. 
tions still on real canvas with oil-paints. If the 
doors and cabinets in the room are painted, the 
screen should correspond. 

Japanese screens can be made by using the 
Japanese crape or paper pictures, to be bought 
for ten cents or so in New York or Boston, and 
imitations of the Japanese lacquer-work screens 
can be made by painting, on paper put on over 
the cotton sheeting, large raised figures in gold 
and colors—~landscapes, pagodas, and bridges 
copied from Japanese pictures—then filling in 
with black Japan varnish. Shellac or any pre- 
pared pigment is used for raising the figures, the 
paint being laid on over it. 

Screens can be made in the same way of em- 
broidered Chinese satins, or antique gold and sil- 
ver embroidered silks, or any of the beautiful 
Japanese silks that can now be bought at uphol- 
sterers’, Very pretty ones are made of cretonne- 
work, or Broderie Perse, as it is sometimes called. 
This is very easily done, though the more taste 
one has, the better the result, as in every thing 
else, The sprays of flowers, trees, birds, and in- 
sects are cut out from cretonne, and pasted on 
black cotton-backed satin or écru linen. The 
outlines and véins are embroidered, in silks ex- 
actly matching in color the various parts of the 
cretonne, in long, loose, irregular feather stitches, 
Some cretonnes need more care than others which 
are more highly finished, but the work can be 
turned to good account in many ways besides 
screen-making—curtain borders, table-covers, 
cushions, ete., and as hangings for the walls of 
boudoirs, alternating with stripes of silk or chintz. 

Mrs. JuLiAN HawTHORNE. 
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BRITISH FORCE ASCENDING 
THE PERAK RIVER. 

TYNE recent combined military and naval expe- 
I dition of the British forces against the hos- 
tile Malay chiefs of the Perak River, in the Malay 
Peninsula, forms the subject of our illustration. 
Passir Salak, the station where Mr. Birch, the 
sritish Resident, was murdered on November 2, 
was captured within a fortnight of that crime, and 
the Maharajah Lela, its most guilty author, was 
driven up the river. An expedition started in 
pursuit of him on December 8. It consisted of 
two hundred infantry of the Tenth and Eightieth 
regiments, forty artillery-men, with two steel guns 
and a rocket tube, and a naval brigade consisting 
of about seventy officers and men of H. M. ships 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


a village belonging to ex-Sultan Ismail, was reach- 
ed on the morning of the 13th, when it was as- 
certained that Ismail had just left. General Col- 
borne determined to follow him across country 
to his capital, the town of Kinta, before he could 
have time to strengthen himself there, should he 
be determined on resistance. Fifty infantry and 
twenty seamen were left behind in charge of the 
boats, and the rest of the party, as lightly accou- 
tred as possible, set forth with only a water-proof 
sheet instead of their packs, and but a scanty sup- 
ply of provisions carried by the boatmen who had 
poled up the boats. They started from Blanja 
at eleven o’clock on the 13th, the troops having 
already marched from their last night’s camping 
ground, three miles below Blanja. 

“The road or path from the outskirts of Blanja 











Modeste and Ringdove, with two steel guns on 
boats’ slides, and three rocket tubes. The whole 
force was under the command of Major-General 
the Hon: F. Colborne, C.B., and Captain Buller, 
R.N. Civil Commissioners accompanied the expe- 
dition. Fifty friendly Malays had preceded the 
force up the river as scouts. 

The accompanying engraving is taken just 
above Passir Telor. It shows the flotilla of forty- 
five boats conveying the force on their way up the 
river. The large square boats are those convey- 
ing thé guns, provisions, and coals for a small 
light-draught steam-launch, which proved of great 
service. A correspondent thus relates the oper- 
ations that ensued : 

“Blanja, on the left bank of the Perak River, 











posted in a half circle on the rising ground in 
front of us. Three shots from the guns and the 
same number of rockets silenced the enemy. 
Then advancing, we found they had fled from 
their position, a stockade on the hill-side on our 
right and slightly on the flank. At three o’clock 
we had the same thing over again, only this time 
without loss to us; the rocket tube being close 


up, one rocket, followed by a loud cheer from our | 


men, inspired the enemy with such dread that 
they abandoned their next and strongest position 
without firing a shot. This was a small hill, on 
the side of which they had built a stockade, and 
which, had they held it, would have given us no 
little trouble to dislodge them from. We were now 
close upon them, the tracks, especially those of 
an elephant, being scarce half an hour old. We 
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just short of our guns and rockets, which speed- 
ily silenced them. The troops entered Kinta with- 
out casualty, and took up their quarters in the 
best houses. 

“Ismail, we hear, has fled miles up the Perak 
River, and contemplates continuing his journey 
until he has left the Perak territory behind him 


| and reached Patani, a state bordering the eastern 


coast of the peninsula, and under Siamese pro- 
tection. He is accompanied by the Maharajah 
Lela and others who have been most active in 
their opposition to the British government. 
“The Residency, oily a temporary hut which 
Mr. Birch had put up, is situated on a small isl- 
and in the Perak River, about sixty miles from 
its mouth and nine miles from Durien Sabatang, 
the highest point to which gun-boats can ascend. 
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was through the virgin forest or jungle. 
difficult to imagine, but if endless fallen trees, 
tree roots, elephant holes, streams, swamps, and 
clay ditches fifty yards long full of water, all jum- 
bled together in disorder, could be put on paper 
in a sketch; it would give a feeble idea of the 
‘road’ over which the guns, rockets, and forty 
rounds of ammunition were dragged, carried, or 
pushed with immense labor. , 

“ At two o’clock in the afternoon, without any 
warning, a fire was opened on the advanced guard 
by an invisible foe, and Staff-Surgeon Randall was 
wounded in the thigh. All that could be distin- 
guished was that a number of trees had been 
felled across the road, in the hollow which the 
van-guard had reached, and that the enemy were 





and we lay down just where we were, almost too 
tired to eat. The friendly Malays went on next 
day, and we joined them at Pappau, fourteen 
miles from Blanja, on the 15th. The scouts ad- 
vanced again on the 16th, and reported favorably. 
Our force joined them next day at noon at a place 
less than a mile from Kinta. 

“There had been several interchanges of shots 
between our scouts and the enemy that morning. 
After a few rockets and shell had been fired into 
Kinta and an outlying village, the force moved 
on and entered Kinta at five in the afternoon, 
Three guns were fired at us as we crossed the 
river to the island on which Kinta stands ; but 
they had no effect, the shot falling into the water 














It is | pushed on, but night overtook us in the jungle, | This small island is connected with the main by a 


bridge, across which is the way to the barracks, 
stores, and offices of the Residency.” 

There have been some conflicts,of later date 
with the Malays lower down the river Perak, at 
a place called Kota Lama, below the Residency, 
which is at Bandar Bahru. The foree command- 
ed by Brigadier-General Ross, on the 4th ult., at- 
tacked the village of Kota Lama, but met with 
an unexpected and fiercely determined resistance. 
Major Hawkins was killed, with one sailor and 
one Sepoy ; four or five were wounded, one being 
Mr. Townsend, the surgeon. The village was de- 
stroyed. In the neighborhood of Tirachi and Sri 
Menanti, other Malay tribes have given trouble, 
and a force has been sent to chastise them. 
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WEDDING. 


WEDDING in a Scotch regiment creates no 
little stir. The bridegroom (who no doubt 
obtains leave of absence for’a few days to carry 
out his purpose) is seized upon by his comrades 
on his return to.barracks, and, despite his strug- 
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gles and entreaties, hoisted, with little or no cere- | hearty in their congratulations, and drink, with 
r | considerable gusto, health and happiness to the 
The bride, of course, has 


mony, on a throne improvised by placing a chai 
upon a barrack-room table top, and thus carrie 
on his comrades’ shoulders round the barrac] 


square, escorted by a cheering or derisive and | 
ever-swelling crowd. A piper, or perhaps corps of | in the Princess Louise’s Argyleshire Highlanders, 
pipers, headed by a mock drum-major (who would | at Stirling Castle, and is from a sketch by a cap- 
vie in absurdity of costume with any negro min- | 





strel), wielding probably a regulation mop and 
handle by way of baton, leads the way. Every 
body turns out to greet the procession, the women 
and children appearing particularly active on 
these occasions, Finally the victim—or, rather, 
happy man—is deposited at the door of the can- 
teen, which he is expected to enter, and there 
to treat his late tormentors, who then are most 





1 | bride and bridegroom. 
k | no part in the proceedings. 


tain in that regiment 
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to improve the people by bringing children south 
to be educated; and Gustavus Adolphus ordered 
the translation of prayer-books into Lap, as well 
as the planting of schools for the instruction of 
the Laps. Swedes and Laps were educated as 
teachers and priests, and settled among the Laps. 
The population in time became Christian, but re- 
tained, down to the beginning of this century, 


LAPLAND RELIGION. 


HE religion which now prevails in Lule Lap- 
mark, as well as in the rest of Lapland, is 
Lutheran. Up to the time of the Reformation 
little or nothing had been done toward the con- 
version of the Laps, who still continued to wor- 
ship, in a rude and simple manner, the gods of 








Our drawing represents the wedding of a man 


| their ancestors; and the only traces of Roman 
| Catholic missionary efforts are the signs of the 
Trinity, of the Virgin Mary, and of some of the 
| saints which are found on the old Lap drums, 
| which were used for divining and other super- 
stitious purposes. Gustavus Vasa set on foot 
| measures for the conversion of the Laps; church 
| es were built by Charles IX,, who also endeavored 





some of their heathen practices. For long after 
they had become Christians they retained so much 
belief in their old religion that after a child was 
baptized it was immediately taken to an old witch, 
who worked spells to counteract the effect of 
Christian baptism, and dedicated the child to 
some of their ancient deities. Now, however, the 


old beliefs have entirely vanished 


Lap drums 
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are unknown, and the Laps are a religious and 
well-behaved people, thanks to the careful in- 
struction which they receive from the ministers 
of the Lutheran Church. When Laps are pres- 
ent in the churches, the service is partly in Lap, 
for their benefit, and all clergymen who have liv- 
ings in Lapland require to be able to preach in 
the Lap language. The Laps in Lule Lapmark 
are said to be more religious than those farther 
south, and when on the fjells frequently hold re- 
ligious services among themselves. In the win- 
ter, when they are ‘near the few churches, they 
attend with regularity the church services, and 
on Midsummer-day they come from great dis- 
tances to be present at the festival which is then 
held. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1150.—Your sample did not reach us. Make your 
black silk with a blouse basque and La Boiteuse skirt. 
The suggestions about a widow’s dress are good. 
Make your grenadine with a bias over-skirt, plain 
basque, and pleatings. Use the over-skirt pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. [X., for wash dresses. 
We do not furnish addresses, nor do we answer by 
mail. The advertising columns will probably help 
you. Striped purple and gray, or else purple shaded 
silk, will be prettiest with your dark purple silk. The 
princesee dress for children is buttoned up the front ; 
white Gabrielles are usually buttoned behind, though 
not always. For a bride-maid, get a white striped 
Chambéry gauze, or else lavender gauze, and make by 
description in Bazar No. 13, Vol. [X., given in the New 
York Fashions. 

Sunssoriser.—Get striped blue-gray percale or the 
Oxford gingham in preference to plain navy blue for a 
wash: suit for the summer. Make by either of the pat- 
terns illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. 1X. Get brown 
de bége, partly plain and partly striped, for your sum- 
mer traveling suit. Have a cuirass basque and long 
round over-skirt of the striped stuff, with plain sleeves 
and lower skirt. 

Mrs. 8. C.—For hints about your traveling suit read 
answer just given “Subscriber.” Wear a gray chip 
bonnet and long veil of grenadine passed over the hat, 
crossed behind, and tied in front. Make your black 
silk with a blouse basque and boiteuse over-skirt like 
that illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. IX. 

Lota.—Read about écru Spanish lace over dresses 
in New York Fashions of+Bazar No. 13, Vol. IX. We 
can not advise you about prices and samples, nor do 
we furnish addresses in this column. 

M, A. T.—Get heavily corded black silk or else cash- 
mere for your sacque. Make it loose, longer in front 
than behind, with long side bodies beginning on the 
shoulder seams. Trim merely with a piping fold if 
the garment is silk ; if cashmere, add one or two wide 
rows of galloon. 

MayrLower.—Without knowing the peculiar tastes 
of your community, we would suggest that you should 
purchase for your circulating library the current books 
of the season, selecting as large a variety as possible 
of histories, travels, literary studies, poems, and novels 
to suit individual wants, it being presumed that the 
readers are already acquainted with standard literature. 
Harper & Brothers’ catalogue will give yor valuable 
suggestions, as it is impossible for us to specify partic- 
ular volumes. 

Aw Ovp Svnsorreer.—It is customary to call within 
a week after a reception. 

Braver.—The lady who takes her guests to return a 
call should terminate the call. 

A Sussoriser.—We give an article describing mourn- 
ing attire every season. Grenadine is the summer 
dress for mourning. It is made over silk, and trimmed 
with knife pleatings. Thin light woo! stuffs, such as 
tamise cloth, are most used here for general wear in 
mourning. Black lawns seldom wear well. The hats 
worn in mourning are of doubled English crape, or 
else of black chip trimmed with crape. 

Emuma.—You should use other silk, either plain, 
striped, or damask-figured, instead of satin for an 
over dress for your visiting suit. Your Dolman is 
more suitable for spring with lace trimming than with 
feathers. 

Constant Reaprr.—Get the blue-gray or else beige 
brown silk for a suit to be married in, and to serve 
afterward as a visiting dress. Get striped wool de 
bége for your traveling suit in June. 

Morner.—We have a complete set of patterns for an 
infant’s wardrobe. The price of the whole set is 25 
cents, 

Laura.—Make your black silk with a blouse basque 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. [X., and a 
long round over-skirt like one of the illustrations giv- 
en in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IX. 

Great Apmirez.—Turn the long back of your over- 
skirt in front for a deep apron, and trim with pleat- 
ings of silk of the same shade or else a darker shade. 
A similar trimming on the basque will modernize it. 

Carniz.—Trim your piqué wrapper with knife pleat- 
ing of white muslin, scalloped, and wear with black 
bows and belt. 

Ocravia.—Trim your black cashmere with knife 
pleatings of itself, as it is intended for a mourning 
dress. Put knife pleatings of grenadine on a silk 
lower skirt, and have a deep over-skirt of grenadine 
trimmed with knife pleatings. Have a blouse basque 
lined with silk. Leave off your heavy crape veil, as 
you have worn ita year. Get gray silk for the wed- 
cing dress, and make with basque, apron, and demi- 
train. 

K. O. E.—Your brown damask is now in fashion, 
and will look well made up with plain brown silk of 
the same color. Use the damask for a basque and 
over-skirt, with plain sleeves and plain lower skirt. 

Inqurrer.—Yak lace is very little used now, and is 
heavy trimming for grenadine. The Spanish blonde 
lace is more appropriate. Dark gray silk, trimmed 
with the same and with fringe, will make a stylish suit 
for spring. 

Mrs. C. C.—As the young lady is tall and slender, 
you had better make over-skirts to both her dresses. 
Deep round over-skirts and plain basques will suit her 
best. Use Valenciennes lace and knife-pleated muslin 
on her white graduating dress. Trim the black silk 
with box-pleating and fringe. 

L. B. J.—Young girls are supposed to go to school 
for the purpose of study, and not to receive the atten- 
tions of gentlemon, or to enter society without chap- 
eron or protector. No teacher worthy of her respon- 
sible position will allow the girls under her charge to 
receive visits or letters from gentlemen, except with 
the knowledge and consent of their parents or rela- 
tives, nor ought they to wish to do so until the time 
comes to make their début in the world. Until that 
time arrives, they will best employ thentselves by strict 
attention to their studies. 





PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGH SKIN. 


Tue system being put under the influence of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery for a few 
weeks, the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft, and 
velvety, and, being illuminated with the glow of 
perfect health from within, true beauty stands 
forth in all its glory. The effects of all medi- 
cines which operate upon the system through 
the medium of the blood are necessarily some- 
what slow, no matter how good the remedy em- 
ployed. While one to three bottles clear the 
skin of pimples, blotches, eruptions, yellow spots, 
comedones, or ‘‘ grubs,” a dozen may possibly 
be required to cure some cases where the system 
is rotten with scrofulous or virulent blood poi- 
sons. ‘The cure of all these diseases, however, 
from the common pimple to the worst scrofula 
is, with the use of this most potent agent, only 
a matter of time. Sold by dealers in medicines. 
—[Com.] 





Covcus.—A Medicinal Preparation in the 
form of a Lozenge is the most convenient. 
‘** Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” allay irritation 
which induces coughing, giving relief in Bron- 
chitis, Hoarseness, Influenza, Consumptive and 
Asthmatic complaints.—[Com.] 














Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying W Pose! petterns may be transferred 
from the § Sapgneuntas with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


((ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 
— ane all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, 

ptly and radically cured by WINCHESTER’S 
iY POPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Estab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER coO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New Work. Sold by Druggists. 





ONES’S ADJUSTER shows Pictures of Tucks, and 

sets Tucker to match, instantly. Mailed free for 50 
cents. Name your machine. A dress E. M. JON ES, 
Box 82, Brockville, Ontario, Canada. Agents wanted. 





Seamless & Waterproof, protects cloth- 
ing, retains linen diaper, is recommended 
by mothers ; 4 sizes. Sample, 75c., mailed, 
by EUREKA DIAPER © Co., 266 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Sold to the trade by A.T. Stew- 
art,H.B.Claflin,and jobbers in large cities. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers, Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of 


JAY C. WEMPLE & Co., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

And Tan. Use oars Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 
For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or ety nl 

Ask your d st for Pe 


estamos imple Rem ° 
emer. < 


pestologiat, 49 ‘Bone Tisect, 
New York, 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntixavon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c, 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 
For Hrattu, Comrort, and Sryie 
is acknowledged Tux Best Arrio.e 

of the kind ever made. 






















For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. ware of imitations and 
ea Oo 


Manvractvrep So.ery By 
FOY & HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


STEINWAY’S, WATERY’, 

CHICKERING, and we Ble first-class new ni 
second-hand Pianos and Organs to let until rent money 
pays for them as per contract ; great bargains for cash; 








7t Octave Pianos, not used rob gn months, for 
__ HORACE WATERS & SONS, No. 481 8, No. 481 Broadway. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies eet ws by 
Mrs. LETITIA C. BAKER, 249 West 23d St., Ni 
York Send stamp for Circular, with reference, tad 


LADIES, 


One Trial will Convince 
that Leamon’s Antiive Dyes are the perfection of do- 
mestic dyes, They are all in liquid form, and can 
readily used by even a child. Any thin 
ored, and any color readily obtained. Any woolen or 
silk fabric will take splendid colors. Cottons, as well 
as Feathers, Ivory, Bone, Shells, Seaweed, Fish-scales, 
Basket- work, Hair, or Rice—thus adapting them to all 
sorts of fancy uses, Try them once and be convinced. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’td pictures, 60 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Auimals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 6 beautifal GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 eg 50 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. P. ATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York.’ 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. — F. Ba- 
DOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 














REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


“CREME BLANCHE,” 


OR EUVGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


for the Complexion, by F. Coupray, of Paris, imparts 

a beautiful transparent whiteness to the skin, absolute- 

ly free from all injurious substances, and extensively 

used by the crowned heads of Europe, $1 00 per Box. 
The celebrated F. COUDRAY’S 


AURORA, 


tc bleach any color of dark hair to a fine GOLDEN 
BLONDE, without any injury to the hair. Price, 
for a 8-ounce Bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce Bottle, $2 50. 
Also, F. COUDRAY’S Magic Hair Tonic for 
yy the growth of the hair, and — ig gray pair 
to its natural color, $1 00 per bottle, 


kL SHAW, AE weer 14TH ST., 


ABR MACYS, 
SOLE AGENT,) 364 Bowery,Cor.4th St. 


DERMATINE. 


J. B. Fontane’s, of Paris, wonderful [reece to 
remove all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 


= SHAW, oe RE wWwEsT 14TH ST., 


BR MACYS, 
SOLE AGENT, 364 owesrysler.écht. 


A Reduction to dealers on above articles. A full 
line of cosmetiques on hand in great variety, as,rouges, 
Pencils for the veins and eyebrows, &c. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The largest and finest assortment, tively retailed 
at wholesale prices. The most modern styles of coif- 
furesonhand. Envisible Fronts, in great variety, 
very stylish and improving the looks of all ladies in- 
stantly. Hair-Dressing, 50 cents. Combings made up 
by L. SHAW’S on vented methods, 50 cents per 
ounce. Gray Hair a os Goods sent to all the 
States when prepaid, oe all charges; or, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examination. 











Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON'S 


PATENT 


CORSETS 
Are constantly increasing in 
Soon, BECAUSE every 
—_ who has worn them 
will have no other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 
al, and Fit Perfectly. 
Manufactured in e 4 
grades of finish. 
Corset guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. For ae 
by all Frest-orass Deaters. See that the name 
THOMSON, and Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 
on ye: sir, and without these none are genuine. 
NOVE LTY.—Thomson’s Patent 
Solia lossenkna Capped Corset Steels. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S. 








RF AT what means to adopt. We will tell 
B ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


ou are troubled with a bad 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
“A DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 


soeeths it annoys your friends as 

well as yourself. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 

your mouth thoroughly every morn- 

and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 

or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins, Fair. 











WILLCOZ & GIBBS 
‘Trade Mark. 
(Medallion in base of every machine.) 


WE W 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the nd “Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “ Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 
No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the charac- 
istic features of this machine. 
Correspondence and investigation invited. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond 8t.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
————ee 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1876, 


And Spooner’s special collection of 30 varies 
ties of choice Flower Seeds, including Orna- 
mental Grasses and Everlastings, wil! be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 00, or Cata- 
logue sent for two 3-cent ——_ Address 

WM. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


HOMES ADORNED. 

A N Basel & LEARNED. 
”) Decalcomanie’ and List 

sent for 25 cts. GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 


EA AUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WAR 











NER’S “Corortric For 
Tue Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St.,N 





For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 
silts, eeait.aadl Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH EAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty, 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country, 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 









~ 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


In my Stable the only Liniment I now use is Grzxs’ 
Iopmr or Ammonia. It performs wonders, I unhes- 
itatingly pronounce it the best I ever saw. No stable 
should be without it. R. MoDANIELS, 

Princeton, N. J. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 ae Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guanxp tro Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. VIIT. 

JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 

skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. No. 15 
HENRI TROIS vee with Bouffant Over- 

skirt and Walking Skirt.............-++--+6 ed 

Legg with Shirred ‘Tabiier and Walking | m 
SHIRRED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 

and Walkin RRP, yo RON: = 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and yee (for child 

from 6 months to 5 years Old)........-.++--+ 21 


a ey BASQUE, with Brroa Gai fo Deep, 
und Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 23 
MARGUERITE BASQUE ANDO ERSKIRG, uF 


. 
- 








with Walking Skirt. .........-...ecseeseeees 25 
ENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Ler g WU FN so 0c gc sccccccoccccsess “ 2% 
Loos BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
ron, and Walking Skirt.........0-.eee++. “8 
Lou $ XV. — , Apron Over-skirt, and 
| MS) RR yee easeegpene: “ 39 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
—— Over-skirt, aud Clinging Walking aa 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Lon Square Over-skirt, 
and Walkin wy tel besee . done eqneceveccescsse « 48 
— BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... “ 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train, ‘* 48 
LONG CLOAK, pe. with Upright Folds, and 
Six- ae Walkin DINE, oo cn cdsesdbecoccess “ 45 
— BLE- D CUTRASS BASQU 
with oy ‘Collar Revers Over-skirt, an 
arglinging,' Walking Skirt...............1006 “ 46 
ASQUE Sscart Over-skirt, with 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trainec i Skirt. . “ 46 
ay ot =~ PELISSE, with Sis-Gore W k- — 
PRINCESSE DRESS “ 43 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)........ “ 60 
MARGU r BB WRAPPER.......cccccscccces “ 52 
Vol, LX. 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 “x 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained ‘ 
GIES. 2 oon ccccce scccncets secccssceseccsacess 1g 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt — 
~ Trained Skirt = 1 
CAMBRIC POLON Rise ‘WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............- - 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
and Walking Skirt.......ssssseeesecceeseess 7 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mails 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent.for $200. No Te separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








M lustrated Floral Catal e 1876 
is ae ready. ce 10 eae less than half 8 4 the cost. 
WILLtaM E. Bowprrou, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 





Siprtors 20 per canton Stock offered at lowest 
rices. 20 per cent. on all $5 orders until the ist 

low only. ¢#~ Send for Circular. FRENCH 
STAMPING Ce CO., 105 Bleeker St., New York City. 


Apri 8, 1876.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











HX HIBITION 


NOVELTIES. 


AT Stewart& Ch 


ARE EXHIBITING 
Real India Camel's-Hair Shawls, 
Paris, Berlin, and Domestic 
Ready-made Cloaks, Sacques, 
Polonaises, &e., &e. 
Paris and Berlin 
Ready-made Dresses, 
FROM PINGAT AND OTHERS. 
Ladies’ Paris- Trimmed Hats, 
FROM VIROT AND OTHERS. 
Elegant Laces and Lace Goods, 
Ladies’ Hand-Embroidered 
Underwear, 
Elegant Wedding Trousseaux, 
Infants’ Outfits, &e. 


And they WILL MAKE LARGE ADDITIONS to 
all their POPULAR STOCKS of 


Plain, Black, Colored, and 
Fancy 


SILKS, 


COMMENCING at the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE 
of $1 per yard, 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LOUISINES, 


FRESH GOODS, ONLY 90c. per yard; value, $1 50. 
FORMING the LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and BEST 
ASSORTMENT EVER OFFERED IN THIS CITY. 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Ready-Made Suits, 


SUITABLE for SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, and FINISH UNSUR- 
PASSED. Price $4 50, $5 00, and upward. 


Broadway 4thAve,,dth & 0thSts, 
25 Cents 


FOR A WHOLE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly, 


Our Spring Number is now ready, 52 large pages full 
of attractive Illustrations and Prices of every article a 
lady is interested in; also, valuable articles on “‘ How 
to be Beautiful,” ‘‘ How to make Home Attractive,” 
Recipes for the Toilet and Kitchen, &c., &€., &., &c. 








Subscribe at Once. 


You will not regret it. Our subscribers write us that 
they prefer the ** QUARTERLY” to their $3 magazines. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. City. 


JUST OPENED 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 
H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 
NOVELTIES IN 


Crome Laces ald Lace Articles, 


Hamburg Edgings, Fringes, &e. 








Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 273 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices. 


UININE ‘can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f’d by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill. 














INQUIRE FOR 


‘A.DROWN & E6S 
UMBRELMAS. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently recommended. 














1776-1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


LITERATURE 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





(@™ Harrer & BROTHERS will send any of the following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REV- 
OLUTION ; or, Illustrations by Pen and 
Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, 
Relics, and Traditions of the War for Inde- 
pendence. By Benson J. Lossinc. With 
1100 Illustratons. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $1400 ; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00; Full 
Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, $22 00, 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR 
OF 1812; or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil 
of the History, Biography, Scenery,Relics, and 
Traditions of the last War for American In- 
dependence. By BENSON J. LossiInc. With 
882 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, 
$83 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half Calf or Half 
Morocco extra, $10 00; Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $12 00. 


HILDRETH’S UNITED STATES. 
History of the United States. 
HILDRETH. 6 vols., 8vo, C 
Sheep, $21 00 ; Half Calf, $31 50. 





The 
By RICHARD 
loth, $18 00; 





NORDHOFF’S POLITICS FOR YOUNG 
Americans. Politics for Young Americans, 
By Charles Nordhoff. School Edition, 12mo, 
Half Leather, $1 00; Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


AARON BURR’S MEMOIRS. With Miscel- 
laneous Selections from his Correspondence. 
By M.L. Davis. Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


AARON’S BURR’S PRIVATE JOURNAL 
during his Residence of Four Years in Europe ; 
with Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by M. L. Davis, 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$4 00. 








LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by JARED Sparks, LL.D. Portraits, 
&c. 10 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $12 50. Half 
Calf, $25 00. 

This work contains Biographies of J. Stark, by E. 
Everett; C. B. Brown, by W. H. Prascott; R. 
Montgomery, by J. Armstronc; E. Allen, by J. 
Sparks; A. Wilson, by W. B. O. Peasopy ; Capt. J. 
Smith, by G. S. Hittarp; B. Arnold, by J. Sparks ; 
A. Wayne, by J. ARMsTRONG ; Sir H. Vane, by C. W. 
Urnam; J. Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, by C. 
Francais; W. Pinkney, by H. WHgaton ; W. Ellery, 
by E. T. Cuanninc; C. Mather, by W. B. O. Pra- 
popy ; Sir W. Phips, by F. Bowen; I. Putnam, by 
W. B. O. Peasopy; Miss L. M. Davidson, by Miss 
Sepewick ; D. Rittenhouse, by J. Renwick; J. Ed- 
wards, by S. Miter; D. Brainerd, by W. B. O. Pea- 
nopy ; Baron Steuben, by F. Bowen ; S. Cabot, by C. 
Haywarp, Jr.; W. Eaton, by C. C. Ferton; R. 
Fulton, by J. Renwick ; H. Hudson, by H. R. CLeve- 
LAND ; J. Warren, by A. H. Everett; Father Mar- 
quette, by J. Sparks. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY. With a Sketch of his Public Serv- 
ices, by H.H. WELD. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4.00; Sheep, $4 50; Half Calf $6 25. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By 
Himself. With his most interesting Essays, 
Letters, and Miscellaneous Writings—Famil- 
iar, Moral, Political, Economical, and Philo- 
sophical. Two vols., 18mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ; or, 
The Right Road through Life. A Story to 
show how Young Benjamin learned the Prin- 
ciples which raised him from a Printer’s Boy 
to the First Embassador of the American Re- 
public. A Boy’s Book on a Boy’s own Sub- 
ject. By Henry MAYHEW. With Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 








A CHILD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By JoHN Bonner. A New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, and brought 
down to the Close of the Rebellion and the 
Inauguration of President Johnson, LIllus- 
trations. 3 vols., 16mo, Cloth, $3 75. 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The 
Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson: com- 
es from Family Letters and Reminiscences, 

y his Great-Granddaughter, SARAH N. RAN- 
DOLPH. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, from the Discovery of America 
tothe Year 1870. By Davin B. Scort, A.M. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, 425 
pages, Half Leather, $1 50. 





A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. By David B. 
SCOTT. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, 
Half Leather, $1 00. 

STORY ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. A Familiar Ex- 
position of the Constitution of the United 
States. By Jos—PH SToryY. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BELKNAP’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
American Biography. By JEREMY BELKNAP, 
D.D. 3 vols., 18mo, Cloth, $2 25. 


PAULDING’S WASHINGTON. A Life of 
Washington. By JAMES K. PAULDING. 2 
vols., 18mo, Cloth, $1 50. 








BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


UIDE TO NEEDLE-WORK, plain and fancy, em- 
bracing instructions for cutting and making un- 
derclothing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. Il- 
lustrated with 167 engravings. Price 50 cents. 
Lady’s Book of Crochet and Knitting 
contains several hundred new formulas in these em- 
ployments. Price 50 cents. For sale, at retail, by all 
dealers in books and trimmings. At wholesale by 
N. E. News Co., Boston,and American News Co., New 
York ; or, mailed, on receipt of price, by J. HENRY 
SYMONDS, 68 Devonshire Street, Bostor 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, t Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Hanrver’s Weexry, and Hanerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WREKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsouiners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hia order. 





Texms FoR Apverrisina Hanran’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 








The only Baby Carriage, 


THE NOVELTY. 


Prices reduced to $16 & $18, with 
liberal discount to the trade. 
Send for Circular, to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
Next block above Stewart's 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is egg erg the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Send stam partic 
0G . ar. C.F. Wingate Oo, 
ele A himi d,69 Duane st.N Y 


Sun,N .Y.Ja0,12,187 
For Hanging Pictures or ‘Decorating at % 
cents per ya Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DISEASES, OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods, 






















he partieswil] do all 
they claim. -Weekl 





without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. 


58t 


. 











SYSTEM OF DRESS-CUTTING. 


The above cut represents how totally unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
mathematical principles, and is similar to the method 
of cutting used by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 
will enable the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every figure perfectly without alteration. System, 
with instruction, including the art of Basting, $20. 

8. T. Tayior receives weekly, from the first dissin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the leading 
modes, These are duplicated in trimmed patterns of 
manilla or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per dozen. 
8. T. Tayior's beg te fashion journals, “Le Bon 
Ton,” “La Mode Elégante,” and “‘ Revue de la Mode,” 
rank first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for them by all News Agents, or by 


S. T. TAYLOR, 816 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


‘DOMESTIC: 


SEWING 
MACHINES, 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description, 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue, j 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., 


Be Acents WanteD. “G8 NEW TORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














SPRING BOOK-LIST. 


WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet S. Cox, Author of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

If. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Mary 
Crow Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Il. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Davin A. Weis. With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

IV. 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Witttam 
M. Baker, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “‘Mose Evans,” “‘A Good Year,” &c. LIllur* 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ws 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.— PART Il. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History, 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a Copious Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr. WititaM Sairu’s “ Principia Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part I. of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) 


VI. 
THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA.—PART I. A First 
German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 


of Dr. Witx1aM Suita’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
VIL. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lor» Lyrron. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

VIIL. 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 

which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 


no longer in General Use. By Wit.tiam Swinton, 
Author of “‘Harper’s Language Series,” “ Word- 
Book,” “ Word- Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof, 
T. J. Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

IX. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Oureuant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Innocent,” “Squire Arden,” “ For Love and Life,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


xX. 

VINCENT’S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Franx Vincent, Jr., Author 
of “ The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Marous CLarxe. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


XII. 

THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Evwarp Jenkins, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


ew Harrer & Brorurss will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





Ga Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


~ Men to travel and sell our 

WANTED! 2333528022 
ved dli rom 

house. Eighty dollars a month, ¥ soveting 


t Otel and travelin, 
expenses paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati. Oo 


Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 25c. We have 10@ styles. 
Agents Wanted. @ samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O, Vioxery & Co., Augustas Maine, 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
Send stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 





C. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 


OF Of) per day at home. Samples worth $1 
bo) to $20 free. Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 


N. E. WCOD, 17 East S per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
Street, New York. ing | $10 2$ 25°" H. Burrogo’s Sons, Boston, Massa. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


{Aprit 8, 1876, 








FACETIZ. 

Tuere is a gruff old party who lives opposite to a 

church where the members of the choir meet twice a 

week to practice, and who says if the singing affects 

heaven as it affects him, there'll be no use of going 
there for happiness. _ : 


TEACHING BY EXAMPLES. 
(For the Use of Parents and Guardians.) 

There is no feature of the rising generation more 
striking than their disposition to intelligent doubt, 
sometimes miscalled skepticism, and their unwilling- 
ness to accept the ipse-dixits of authority. Having 
been lately invited to put a friend’s child through a 
historical examination, we were 80 struck with the re- 
sult that we have recorded both questions and an- 
swers as subjoined : 

Genera. History. 

Q. What do yon know about Romulus ? 

A. He was a purely mythical personage, whose ac- 
tions were so excessively stupid that I have not bur- 
dened my memory with them. 

. What was the character of Nero? 

. Humane, gentle, and refined. The assertions as 
to his cruelty and madness are calumnies invented by 
his friends. 

. Who was Homer? 

. A Grecian Mrs. Harria. The Iliad and the Odys- 
sey were street songs of the period—an ancient parallel 
to “ Lord Bateman,” or “‘ Tommy, make room for your 
uncle,” or— 

Q. Let us try elsewhere. Who was William Tell? 

A. He never existed, save as the hero of a German 
play or an Italian opera. 

Q. What is your view of King Arthur? 

A. King Arthur is a solar myth, like Hercules, Thor, 
Vishna, and generally all the so-called gods, demi-gods, 
and founders of religions. 

Q. Did not King Alfred suffer the cakes to burn in 
the neat-herd’s hut ? 

A. Oh dear no! The story was invented for the 





benefit of Royal Academicians hard up for a subject. 
. What did the spider suggest to Robert Bruce ? 
. Squashing it. 
Q. Tell me what you know about Henry the Eighth. 
A. He was amiable, kind, and forbearing to a most 
aggravating set of wives, and a strict respecter of le- 
gality. 
‘ § wig be the epithet “glorious” usually applied to 
‘ ” 


ueen Bess ? 

. It is hard to say. Queen Elizabeth was a mean, 
tricky, and avaricious character, principally remarka- 
ble for doing her ministers 
out of their money, and 
cheating her sailors of their 
beef and beer. I need hard- 
ly add that her private char- 
acter won't bear looking 
into. 

Q. Comment on the gen- 
ius of Shakspeare. 

A. Hehadn’tany. That 
he was uncommonly clever 
I do not deny, because he is 
the one theatrical person on 
record who realized a for- 
tune by management. Ifhe 
had lived now, itis probable 
that he would have gone the 
greatest lengths in the way 
of ge p soy ga 
lesque, and opéra bouwffe. 

@. Thisisstartling. Who 
on earth, then, do you sup- 

did write what we are 
accustomed to call Shaks- 


peare? 

A. Certainly not Shaks- 
peare, as we know that he 
couldn't write his own 
name twice alike. For my 
own part, I lean to the Ba- 
conian theory, but refuse 
to commit myself. 

. heayens! How 
old are you? 

A. If you believe the 
testimony of my parents— 
which the experience of life 
thus far has taught me is 
rash—I am four years six 
months and three days old. 

¢ What are you? 

- I cam not say that I 
have yet made up my mind, 
but, as at present informed, 
1 incline to the belief that 
my generation was spon- 
taneous; that my bodily 

betance, in its simplest 
expression, is protoplasm 
in the form of germ cells ; 
that my actions are auto- 
matic, my motives cerebro- > 
spinal, and my ancestors 
anthropoid a in their 
later generations, ascidi- 
ans or bacteria in their 
earlier. 
[Brit examiner, hastily. 

—_—_————_——_ 





Some one notices as a sin- 
gular fact that within six 
weeks after a new tune 
comes out in the city, the 
boys in the remotest villages are heard whistling it. | 
He wonders how it travels. 
| 
| 


—— 

What with stocking darners, knitting and sewing | 
machines, apple parers, washers and wringers, woman 
as a necessity is fading from the earth. 
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A BREACH OF TRUST. 


Stern Monitor. “ That's the way yer take care o’ 
Kittle, like a Cod-fish. Ain't yer ’shamed o’ yerself?” 


A farmer in Cambria County, Pennsylvania, having 


the deed of his farm in his vest pocket, hung the gar- 
ment on the fence while at work in his fi 

coming along, ate part of the vest and the deed. The 
question in that vicinity now is, “‘Is that cow a free- 
holder, as the title of the land was duly vested in her?” 


eld, and a cow 


yer little innercent Sister, is it?—a-leavin’ her in a 


Little girls believe in a man in the moon—young la- 
dies believe in a man in the honeymoon. 


REET 3 ONS 
If a young lady wishes a young gentleman to kiss | 


her, what papers should she mention ?—No Spectator, 
no Observer, but as many Zimes as you please. 
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LITTLE WORRIES. 


Though many ills may hamper life 
When Fortune turns cupehiota, 

The great but nerve us for the strife, 
The small ones make us vicious. 

Fierce griefs are soon outstripped by one 

yho through existence scurries ; 

It’s harder far a race to run 

With nimble “little worries.” 


A button bids your shirt good-by 
When late for dinner dressing ; 

You have a kite you can not fly, 
And creditors are pressing. 

You run to catch—and lose—a train , 
(That fatalest of hurries) ; 

Your newest hat encounters rain— 
Life’s full of “little worries.” 


From day to day some silly things 
Upset you altogether: 
There's naught so. soon convulsion brings 
As tickling with a feather. 
’Gainst minor evils let him pray 
Who Fortune’s favor curries— 
For one that big misfortunes slay 
Ten die of “little worries,” 


—————_—__—_ 
In Luok-now.—The Prince of Wales, on being asked 
the other day to name the principal vegetables of India, 
replied, ‘‘ with that ready wit which,” ete., etc., ‘The 
vegetables that have made the most inDelhible impres- 
sion on me, in India, are its ru-peas !” 
—_.—__—_ 

“Don’t you think you have a prejudice against the 
prisoner ?” asked a lawyer of a witness, 

“Very likely,” was the reply. “T have caught him 
stealing two or three times.” 


pasos sity 2 EES, 
DISTRACTING. 


Customer. ‘‘ What did you think of the Bishop's 
sermon on am ay Mr. Wigsby ?” 

Barner. “ Well, really, Sir, there was a gent a-set- 
tin’ in front o’ me as’ad his ‘air parted that crooked I 
couldn’t ‘ear a word!” 


—_———— 
Orruocraputo0aL Poitsu.—The thing to rub up your 
orthography with—Bees’ whacks. 


Suitemiaiipedbieee 
“ Papa, did ant see those nice little guns down to 
the store ?” asked a little six-year-old boy. 

“Yes, Harry, I saw them. But I have so many 
children to feed and clothe that I can not afford to 

pe you one,” replied his 
father, seriously. 

Little Harry glanced at 
the baby in the cradle with 
no loving expreseion on his 
face. Finally he said: 

**Well, papa, I'll tell you 
what you cando. You can 
swap little Tommy for a 


gun.” ; 
ALL FOR PRINCIPLE. 


They came out of a Mich- 
igan Avenue grocery, he car- 
phy Toby jug; and as the 
reached the walk he said, 
“* Now, Dolly, you carry the 
jug and give me that quar- 
ter of a penne of tea.” 

“Td like to see myself!” 
she replied. 

“Dolly, do you want to 
see your husband lugging 
an old brown jug through 
the crowded streets of the 
metropolis—do you want 
others to see him 2?” 

_ “Come along with that 
ing.” ~ impatiently ex- 
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“Dolly, there’s a gallon 
of molasses in here, and we 
know it, but every body 
else will think it’s whiskey 
if I carry it.” 

* Let ‘em think.” 

“Dolly, if you Jove me, 
you will carry the jug.” 

“T won’t carry it. 

“Then I won't! I've got 
twice as much character to 
sustain as you have.” 

“Sustain it, then,” she 
said, as she started for the 
wagon around the corner. 

e called to her, but she 


— 


—— 
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did not answer. Giving 











A WHITE LIE. 
Scene: An Eventnc CoLiation. 


Miss Simper. “Oh, Mr. Horo, I am afraid you’ve been to some trouble !” 
Mr. Horo. “ Not the least, I assure you.”’ 


What keeps Lent the longest and best ?—Money. 
oe 
Why should the bee-hive be taken as a symbol of 


industry ? Not a bee is to be seen all the winter long, 
while the cockroach is up at five o’clock in the morn- 
| ing, and never goes to bed till midnight. 
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THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


“Can we get the Sleeves out?’ 


A Sunday-school speaker the other evening used the 
word abridgment, but immediately pulled up and re- 
marked that as some of the younger scholars might 
not know its meaning, he would say that it was a 
synonym of epitome. The members of the, infant 
class were affected to tears, 





the big jug a terrific eons 
into the air, he Jet go his 
-hold, and it came down 
with anawful crash. “’Las- 
ses is nothing to —— 
he explained to the little 
crowd, and then followed 
on after Dolly. 
—_———_—_—_ 
How marvelously careful 
a man is with a new gar- 
ment! When he comes in 
he is at great pains to hang 
it on a hook entirely by it- 
self, and woe to apy one 
who hangs another article over it! At the end ofa 
week the same garment is being picked up from the 
floor or chairs forty times a day, his wife says. 


(stmt: Ratinbaiay 
The wages of sin has not been reduced along with 
other wages. 
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A REAL TREASURE. 
Lapy (¢o newly hired help). “ Bridget, you must wash the Turkey now?” 
Brivcet. “Vis, mum. Is it wid Yellow Soap I'll do it?’ (A fact.) 
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